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THE NEW TEACHER AND NEW SCHOOL 


[Miss Anna Wilson, principal of the high school, Crawfordsville, president of the Indiana State Associa- 
tion, which enrolled 12,000, delivered the following annual address.] 


As I look over this splendid audience and con- 
trast it with the assembly of years ago I am im- 
pressed with the fact that we are no longer a 
peculiar people. The old, rigid, frigid “stand- 
offish” type—that pedagog recognized by his 
spectacles, his scholarly stoop, his solemn coun- 
tenance, and shiny coat—has disappeared, The 
men in our ranks today are men as Other men. A 
great city paper, commenting on the women 
teachers’ convention recently, made this flatter- 
ing statement: “A dozen feminine teachers 
nowadays look just like a dozen other good-look- 
ing, well-dressed women. No longer is there the 
type that furnished the cartoonist such infinite 
joy. The schoolmarm has vanished. The teach- 
ers today are sane and happy and pleasant, too, 
to look upon.” 

Incredible as it may seem, there was a time 
when our profession was regarded as so easy and 
pleasant that invalids were urged to enter it as 
a sort of rest cure. But seriously we realize 
that we shall never meet again with exactly the 
same feeling as we do this year—this centennial 
year, and when we look back with pride upon the 
achievements of the past and gaze forward with 
hope upon the vision of the future, we can but 
be thrilled when we think how large a part edu- 
cation has played in the transformation of our 
state in its material, social and political advance. 
Verily, the school of the yesterdays has made the 
history of today. 

We come as a body of men and women set 
aside by the state to do a service more sacred 
than that of the Levites to the Hebrews. This 
nation has a great mission to perform—to prove 
to the world that democracy is practicable. We 
are threatened by jealous foes without and by 
subtle foes within. But all our social, industrial 
and moral problems may be solved by the prin- 
ciples of democracy, the applicati. a of the golden 
rule, the establishment of the brotherhood of 
man. This great fact must be taught and no in- 
stitution can teach it so well as the public school, 
since it comes more closely in contact with all 
the people than any other. We touch the life of 
every child; we influence every home in Indiana. 
From the days of the Hoosier schoolmaster down 
to our own time, while the public has read of 
bank embezzlements, of dishonest transactions 
in office, of public lands stolen, of thieving con- 
tractors, of cities misgoverned, it does not forget 
that the records of the teaching service have re- 
mained in contrast, clean, honest and sincere, un- 


tarnished by dishonor. Changes have come, 
progress has been made, the school buildings 
and grounds have been improved, the enrollment 
has increased, the school year has been extended, 
the curriculum has been broadened, but the spirit 
of the teacher has been right from the begin- 
ning and for 100 years has remained the same— 
the spirit of complete consecration, 

The problems of our work day loom before us, 
big, complex, bewildering. They seem almost 
overwhelming, but the example of the faith of 
the teacher of the pioneer days shall lead us to 
face the tasks of our day with the same fearless- 
ness, fortitude and enthusiasm with which our 
predecessors met the tasks of their day. 

It seems the home, the church, the state, the 
business world, have turned to us alone to train 
the citizens of tomorrow in everything from the 
use of a tooth-brush to the casting of a vote. 
Much depends upon our attitude toward these 
new responsibilities. Shall we regard them as 
burdens or privileges? Shall we accept them or 
reject them? Their performance means hours 
of extra work, patient effort often unappreciated, 
special study, tact of the most delicate sort, but 
the fact that these institutions have turned to us 
is proof not only of their confidence in our in- 
telligence, but in our right influence. 

It was said of the Great Teacher, “they 
brought the little children to Him that He might 
bless them.” Today, the great state of Indiana, 
with touching trust, brings all the children to us 
that we may bless them. We cannot turn away 
from such faith; we must not disappoint it. We 
have come to realize with the church and the 
state that education of head and hand without 
education of heart is vain, and thus that charac- 
ter building is our ultimate aim, and character is 
habit, and most habits are formed before twenty. 
We have these future citizens, these boys and 
girls under our influence during nearly all of 
these habit forming years. We have come to 
see that education without culture is insufficient, 
thus that we must inspire a desire for the more 
abundant life—the appreciation of nature, the 
love of music and good books, the right use of 
the leisure hours. 

We have learned that education without aim 
means disappointment and failure in life. Thus 
we must guide each child to find his bent, and 
help him to fit himself to do the work for which 
God made him the most fit. We know that edu- 
cation without willingness to serve society is 
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selfish and base, so we must hallow it to God’s 
great work of bringing the kingdom of heaven, 
rcal democracy, to earth. We must show that 
“no man liveth to himself alone” or by “bread 
alone,” but that all must work for the big, broad, 
human, public-spirited side of things. Of what 
avail are the compulsory laws if the school does 
not give back to the state useful, happy, self- 
supporting, loyal citizens? 

The recent storm of criticism from the out- 
side at last pierced the soft cotton of complacency 
which stuffed the ears of the school administra- 
tors. Mr. Churchill of New York thus brilliantly 
commented on this: “The stately idol which they 
had installed in adoration came down from the 
middle ages. It was called a course of study. it 
was verfect, sacred, eternal. No jot nor tittle 
must be taken away. All must bow down and 
worship it. This broke not only the second com- 
mandment, for it resembled nothing in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath nor the waters 
under the earth. It was rigid, inflexible. It was 
to suit alike the needs of the child of the slum 
and the child of the cultured home. Each one, 
the rich and poor, the strong and the weak, the 
bright and the dull, must be fed and nourished 
upon one slice a day.” ; 

How infinitely easy and simple the task of this 
feeding when once the red tape of the machinery 
had been properly adjusted. To the chagrin of 
our profession, the uninitiated, those without, dis - 
covered the error before those within the temple 
of learning. They demanded that this idol be 
shattered, that a new flexible, sensible course of 
study be made, which would suit the needs of 
capabilities of each child. 

Then came the period of wild teform when 
the patent medicines were applied, the cure-alls 
that were to satisfy and revive. Frequent 
changes froin one extreme to another created 
distrust and alarm in the public mind, But 
change, though not always progress, 1s more 
hopeful than ossification. 

Doubtless the time is at hand when all educa- 
tors shall realize, as some already have, that the 
public does not tax itself for scholarship alone, 
but that it does demand strong young people 
with alert, well trained minds, who can be trusted 
to preserve liberty, to take a sane, broad view of 
conditions today and set themselves to the task 
of bettering them. Perhaps the day is nearer 
than it seems, when realizing the urgency of the 
case, these now thoroughly aroused heads of 
school systems may call in for consultation not 
the experts alone, but the classroom teachers 
who have too long been unheard. They, better 
than any others, know there are defects in the 
system, realize the impossibility of cramming, 
the futility of attempting too much—and they, 
better than others, know the need of doing the 
right things well, of eliminating waste, of study- 
ing each child’s case. But thus far in Indiana 
these teachers have had little opportunity either 
to protest or to advise. “Thus theirs not to ask 
the reason why, ’tis theirs but to do or die.” 

If it is the duty of the state to save the timber 
and the very rain that falls, is it not the duty 
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of the school to save ‘time and effort in human 
lives? 

The business world has long regarded waste 
as failure. The highest efficiency, the greatest 
per cent. upon the money invested is the end 
most sought. Not only the hired expert ‘but 
every employee is urged and expected to make 
suggestions for improvement or economy and 
even rewarded for his interest. The man or 
woman who works nearest the spot where the 
trouble lies may make a discovery which will im- 
prove the entire system. 

We may even hope that the epoch making hour 
may soon arrive when in every school system the 
principle of democracy through representation 
may be adopted, when the teachers of ‘each de- 
partment—the primary, the grade, the high 
school, college and university—may elect one of 
their own number best fitted by education, ex- 
perience and personality, to represent them in 2 
school council which shall investigate, discuss 
and advise all changes to be made in school af- 
fairs. Then when democracy shall have been es- 
tablished, with united efforts of all forces; the 
broad view of the expert; the direction of the 
superintendent ; the experience of the classroom 
teachers; the sympathetic interests of the par- 
ents, shall we attack the three great enemies. 
which have through the ages hindered the prog- 
ress of education—poverty, disease and crime. 
Much has been done in this century; much yet 
remains to be accomplished. 

Poverty has grinned with satisfaction too long 
because the schools have either failed to keep. 
the boys and girls in school or have failed to 
teach them there to meet the real problem of 
making a living. Already educators have left 
their comfortable office chairs to visit factory 
and shop, to follow the footsteps of the boys and 
girls who have been lured into the “blind alley” 
vocations, determined to adjust the work of the 
school to meet the demand of the business world, 
and vocational education has come not as a fad, 
but as a permanent, practical training in the in- 
dustries that half of our school children will en- 
ter. And the demon, poverty, has seen his power 
waning. Medical inspection, school sanitation, 
child hygiene, home nursing and the playground 
have driven the demon, disease, at bay. 

The street school of crime is losing its attrac- 
tiveness as the wholesome comradeship of our 
teachers and pupils in the social life of the school 
has displaced the old days of repression, and wise 
direction of energy in work and play has kept 
our boys and girls busy and happy and safe. 
And the demon of crime is losing his sway. 

Perhaps only a beginning has been made in the 
conquest, but it is glorious to believe that we are 
at last to be united in the struggle; that we 
recognize our foes; that we are on the Way to 
victory; that we are soon in triumph to set up 
our banner on-which are inscribed the words: 
“Every public school is a democracy where every 
child shall have the widest possible opportunity 
for self-development, self-reliance, self-control, 
to be consecrated to the highest service of this 
community.” 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


BY PRESIDENT J. W. CRABTREE 


State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


Those who have tried to follow college guidance 
in normal school affairs have met with embar- 
rassing opposition. The following are some of 
the college suggestions and requirements :— 

1. The normal school does not lay sufficient 
emphasis on scholarship, but it must not add col- 
lege branches or courses, and, according to the col- 
lege, it must, under no circumstances, extend the 
two-year time requirement for graduation. 

2. The normal school as seen by the college is 
entirely too impractical and theoretical, but it must 
not think of preparing teachers of manual training, 
domestic science, or agriculture, because this 
work belongs exclusively to the technical 
schools of the college and university. 

3. Again the normal school has become too 
much of a female seminary, yet it must not think 
of preparing for principalships or for high-school 
positions. 

There is only one way to do away with college 
opposition and that is to go ahead preparing 
teachers for as many lines of service as can be 
done in an efficient manner and to let those in 
charge of the public schools and who make use of 
the normal school product pass judgment on the 
work. College opposition melts away as it goes 
up against the honest judgment of its own grad- 
uates who are city superintendents. There is an 
awakening among normal schools at the present 
time. The impetus does not come from within. 
It does not come from the college. It comes from 
the superintendents who prefer the normal school 
graduate, though limited in scholarship, to the 
college graduate who is limited in professional 
training. 

But the superintendent wants the normal school 
to add to time requirements and to courses re- 
quired so as to. give scholarship with the profes- 
sional training. Superintendents also urge upon 
the college the wisdom of giving work in observa- 
tion and practice teaching to those seeking posi- 
tions in the public schools. Especially is this true 
with reference to the position of the superinten- 
dent on the preparation of teachers of industrial 
subjects. The normal schools are responding 
to this demand of the public schools. There is 
hardly a normal school which is not doing some 
of this work or else planning to begin doing it in 
the near future. Some are offering only a few 
special courses as electives. Some are organizing 
departments with complete courses of study for 
each phase of special work. All in all a good start 
has been made. 

The Wisconsin normal schools have had the 
same handicap and the same normal school tradi- 
tions to overcome that characterize conditions in 
other states. The same demand has been coming 
from the public for the preparation of teachers of 
special subjects at our normal school that has been 
made upon normal schools of other states. It is 


only fair to explain that the big step taken in: 
Wisconsin was not on the initiative of the presi- 
dents, for quite likely the presidents would have- 
been satisfied with a few elementary courses. 
along each of these special lines. But our 
schools are fortunate in having a board of 
regents composed of exceptional men and women, 
and fortunate indeed in having as president of the 
board a man of power and influence, a Horace 
Mann in his devotion to the normal school, in his 
grasp of its problems, and in his vision for its. 
future. To him more than to anyone else belongs 
the credit for placing this work on a_ substantial 
basis in the state. His logic and his optimism 
prevailed over the uncertainty on the part of 
some of the presidents and regents. The intense 
interest of the state superintendents gives a fur- 
ther impetus to the movement. Before this, so-- 
called departments had been established by the 
board. The new policy needed generous appropri- 
ations for equipment and for teachers’ salaries. It- 
pledged the board to stand for any outlay necessary 
for placing the department or school on a success- 
ful and respectable basis. 

The plan was to establish a special department 
or school at each of the eight normal schools as. 
rapidly as funds would permit and_ then as neces- 
sary to add other special departments at each of 
the eight schools. The school of manual arts was. 
established at Oshkosh four years ago, and, at the 
same time, the school of home economics and 
domestic economy was established at Stevens. 
Point. Each of these special schools was provided 
with an equipment and a_ teaching force almost if 
not entirely equal to that of Stout Institute, so well 
known throughout the nation for turning out effi- 


cient teachers of manual training and domestic: 


science. The school of educational agriculture 
was next established at River Falls, next a com- 
mercial school at Whitewater, a_ school of art at- 
Milwaukee, and a school of physical training at. 


La Crosse. It being observed that River Falls. 


could not supply the demand for teachers of agri- 
culture a second school of agriculture was estab-- 


lished recently at Platteville. For a similar rea-- 
son a second commercial school will be opened. 


at Superior next September. 

It must be remembered that the director of 
each of these special schools receives a very 
much larger salary than other members of the 
faculty and that there is no discrimination be- 
tween the salaries of teachers of special subjects 
and other heads of departments. The school of 
agriculture at River Falls in its second year adds 


125 to the total enrollment of the school. Over: 


half these men are high-school graduates. 
Providing the necessary equipment and pay- 


ing good salaries attach importance to the special” 


school. At River Falls, the purposeful and prac- 


tical work of the school of agriculture even now 
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permeates the work of the entire normal school. 
It has agriculturized and industrialized more or 
Jess the work in arithmetic, in economics, and in 
other subjects, giving point and purpose to all 
our work which we could hardly have secured 
jn any other way. The same is true in other 
schools. 

A recent action of the board of regents, prob- 
ably due to our experience in preparing teachers 
for speciai subjects, was to announce the policy 
of having courses of study arranged on a new 
basis. Instead of having the English course, the 
scientific course, the Latin course, and the Ger- 
man course, we are required to prepare courses 
for the training of kindergarten teachers, courses 
for the training of primary teachers, courses for 
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preparing grammar grade teachers, and courses 
for preparing high school teachers, besides the 
special courses previously referred to. We are 
instructed to add one year in time to the course 
preparing for high-school positions. We are 
further instructed to adapt courses to local condi- 
tions. 

This action on the part of the regents places 
heavy responsibility on the presidents of the nor- 
mal schools, but it certainly gives an opportunity 
for the normal schools of Wisconsin to do big 
things. As our regents say: “It is now up to the 
presidents to show what can be done, when both 
the money and authority are all in their own 
hands.”—Address. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


{In the course of his speech in Congress on the bill for Vocational Guidance, S. D. Fess said of the Cin- 
cinnati system of co-operative education ]:— 


“Mr. Chairman, I want now to call attention to 
the part-time school. I believe it is the greatest 
movement in modern education. It has taken 
hold of many states, and I think it is in many 
ways the most advanced step that modern educa- 
tion has taken. It is this: When a boy or girl is 
forced out of school at the age of fourteen to go 
to work under the present system, his education 
stops. He goes into the blind alley of occupation ; 
it is anything that comes. He is forced out 
either because he may not have had any direction 
from home or elsewhere, or may be compelled to 
go out because of the exigencies of the home. 

- “This bill takes the view that if a boy or girl 
has stopped at the age of fourteen in order that he 
may work, or for any other reason, his education 
shall not stop. He can go to work one day and go 
to school the next day, or go to work half a day 
and to school the other half, or go to work one 
week and to school the next week, and so on. In 
other words, he is at an employment for wages, 
but he is in school part of the time learning the 
principle of things that he is working at for wages. 
Immediately you say: ‘Will you not get into 
trouble with the employer?’ And you wonder if 
the employer will be willing to take a boy ora 
girl who can not be with him every day or every 
half day or every week. This has been tried in 
Cincinnati, where it is called the co-operative sys- 
tem. It works wonders. The state of Penn- 
sylvania has recently passed a law making it 
possible for every boy that goes out of school to 
work at the age of fourteen to still continue in 
school. That is your part-time school. I repeat, 
it is the greatest movement that has taken place 
in modern education. Heretofore when a child 
dropped out he was gone, but now when a child 
drops out permission is granted that he may work 
part of the time in the line that he is studying and 
get wages for it, and this will give him an incentive 
later on probably to go on to school all of the day, 
or it will give him an incentive to prepare himself 
beyond what an apprentice would do, and he will 
therefore win promotion. It is, in other words, 


the closing up of the blind alley, not in education, 
but in work. All over the country that fact has 
come to be recognized as_ feasible and workable. 
The vocational commission had once inclined to 
limit all Federal aid to the part-time school. I 
could not agree to it, because, while I regard it as 
the most important single step, yet I could not 
agree to say that a boy still in school all day could 
not share in Federal aid. But the general results 
of part-time work are so far-reaching that I be- 
lieve this Congress could do no greater con- 
structive work for the future citizen than to 
provide a way when the poor fellow is forced to 
work for wages his schooling may still proceed. 

“Mr. Towner—Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. Fess—Yes, I will yield to my colleague 
on the committee. 

“Mr. Towner—I am told that there is such a 
demand from the Cincinnati schools for the work- 
men they furnish that they can find a_ place for 
any boy to take the half-time system, and that 
their work is so satisfactory that they are in 
greater demand than any other class of workmen 
by the factories. In fact, the statement was made 
to me by an educator from Cincinnati that there 
was one factory in Dayton, Ohio, that would 
almost be willing to take every man that could be 
sent from the Cincinnati schools into their factory. 

“Mr. Fess—I thank the gentleman for making 
a note of that, for Dean Schneider, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, who inaugurated this plan, tells 
me that various employers have waiting lists, 
standing claims filed for persons just as rapidly 
as they can get them to go into the service of their 
various companies. They say they are better 
workmen, these boys that are still studying; that 
they are more efficient than those who are not 
studying. They appear to have a_ different view- 
point in what they do. The plan is no longer ex- 
perimental. It can be worked, for it has been in 
other places. It seems to me a very fine sugges- 
tion as a solution of the ninety-three per ceni. 
which this bill proposes to reach.” 
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OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 


BY RALPH W. WESTCOTT 
Principal of the Junior High School, Ipswich, Mass. 


Beiore attempting to suggest any kind of work 
with the child by the school outside its regular 
hours it seems best to consider carefully two 
questions—first, whether the child needs the 
further intrusion of the school, and second, what 
manner of good the school can accomplish. 
These questions can evidently be answered only 
by a survey of what the child is actually doing 
outside the school. I have taken at random from 
our junior high school children, a hundred re- 
ports of just what they did the previous day from 
the close of school to bedtime. The following is 
a summary of these papers :— 


Not than or 
atall. lhour. more. 


74 13 13 
99 1 0 
Away from home in evening.............. 69 8 2 
48 13 339 


An attempt has been made to classify under 
significant heads the amount of time spent in 
various activities outside the school. The first 
column gives the classification; the second, third 
and fourth, respectively, the number of pupils 
spending no time, less than an hour and an hour 
or more upon a given activity. 

Taking this summary in detail, we see first 
that forty-four, or more than two-fifths, did not 
engage in any form of outdoor exercise. Care 
was taken in classifying this item to count as ex- 
ercise any considerable time spent in walking 
home from school. About the same proportion, 
forty-two per cent., spent an hour or more in 
outdoor play. All this is rather significant when 
we consider that the day was a perfect one, dry 
and clear, cool enough for skating and warm 
enough for comfort. (The Fahrenheit reading 
was twenty-six degrees.) Ipswich is ideal for 
the outdoor life of children,—hills for sliding, 
ponds and a river for skating, fine walks, plenty 
of room and little danger from traffic. Yet al- 
most half did not spend any time in outdoor play 
or exercise. Under the second head, music, was 
placed any time whatever, whether in practice, 
with the Victrola, or at a choir rehearsal. Eighty- 
four per cent., nevertheless, did not hear a single 
note, so far as one can judge from their reports. 
One-sixth spent some time in music,—all but one 
of these making their own on piano, violin or in 
a choir. The next heading shows how much 
time our children are spending in work. Chores 
and work away from home have been included 
here. The latter class was almost nil. We see 
that hali the boys and girls did absolutely noth- 
ing in the way of helping out at home. The 
study report seems normal at first glance. Over 
one-third did no studying at home. A third 


could, perhaps, get along without home study if 
the right third were selected. Upon further in- 
vestigation, however, of the individuals included,. 
I am-convineed that a big proportion of this third 
needed home study, and some of those who spent: 
considerable time at home might have econo- 
mized there and been more diligent inside the 
school. Reading is done by two-thirds of the 
children. This shows that they are applying 
this “R” from the school. “Riting” and “rith- 
metic” suffer, though at this age we would ex- 
pect the absorption rather than the creation of 
thought. Only one out of the hundred did any 
writing—a letter toa friend. Indoor play seemed’ 
to be comparatively rare, only a quarter engag- 
ing in any. Probably a report after Christmas 
before they broke or wearied of their games 
would have shown better results. It is satisfying 
to note that parties or clubs were not holding 
forth on this particular school night. Only three 
children were guilty of this form of entertain- 
ment. Another satisfactory showing was made 
in the number who were at home for the even- 
ing. Only two spent the whole evening away 
from home. Nine-tenths were at home over arr 
hour. Seven-tenths were at home all evening. 
Two-tenths were away over an hour. It is natu- 
ral that when asked unexpectedly to report 
their doings for the previous day that some of 
the time should be unaccounted for. Two-fifths: 
of them had over an hour unaccounted for, and 
less than half of the pupils accounted for all of 
it. In view of the appeal of the “Movies” in Ips- 
wich, as elsewhere, the fact that only one went 
there on this particular evening is quite astound- 
ing. Some of these activities will be discussed’ 
later in connection with other surveys under- 
taken. 

The following is a summary of a questionnaire 
regarding some of the outside activities of the 
children :— 

1. Do you play any musical instrument? 

Yes, 33; no, 67. 

2. If so. what instrument? 

Piano, 26; violin, 3; drum, 2; flute, 1; others, 6. 

3. Do you sing in any choir or club? 

Yes, 9; no, 91. 

4. Do you belong to any social club? 

Yes, 22; no, 78. 

5. Do you go to the “Movies” on_ school 
nights? 

Yes, 51; no, 49. 

6. Do you work away from home after 
school? 

Yes, 21; no, 79. 

7. What was the last story you read? 

Good or harmless, 84; doubtful, 2; none at all 
or can’t remember, 14. 

8. Do you take books from the public library? 

Yes, 53; no, 47. 

The replies to the first three questions indi- 
cate the small proportion of pupils who are 
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‘studying music or applying their knowledge of 
4music outside of school. There are enough, 
+however, for the nucleus of an orchestra or a 
-drum corps. The fourth question shows that the 
‘club or clan instinct, though strong in boys and 
girls, has not developed in any definite way. 
There is a need here that may be filled through 
‘the agencies of home, church, Boy Scouts, school, 
‘etc. Over half the pupils go to the “Movies” 
more or less often-on school nights. This reply 
-and the figures shown in the following survey 
substantiate the statement above that the one per 
cent. attendance at the “Movies” on a particular 
evening was remarkable by its lack of numbers. 
The sixth reply indicates clearly that four-fifths 
or more would be free to take up “extra school” 
activities if desirable. Only twenty-one per cent. 
report that they ever work away from home. 
The third item of the first survey above illus- 
trates this fact from another point of view. The 
answers to the seventh question were on the 
whole satisfactory. Eighty-four per cent, had 
read good books; fourteen per cent. either 
‘could not remember or had read none outside of 
school; only two per cent. had read books of 
‘doubtful moral value. A little more than half 
were taking books from the public library. Sev- 
eral others were reading regularly. The quantity 
of reading need hardly be increased. 

In the fall of 1914 a Recreation Survey was 
made by H. R. Knight of the Department of 
Recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
This is entitled “Play and Recreation in a Town 
of 6,000.” It is worth the careful study of any- 
one interested in this problem. For my purpose 
here I should like to quote some of the facts 
which were ascertained in that survey. 

I. 1. Play sounding showed :— 

696 children observed. 


40% idling. 


30% walking. 
15% playing games. 
60% in the street. 
6% (all boys) on playgrounds and 
athletic field. 
75% of all girls seen, in the street. 
2. Activities, elementary school children 
(fifth to eighth grades). 

But four games, football, baseball, hide 
and go seek, and tag, were mentioned 
as games which were played by more 
than half the boys and girls. 10% or 
more boys mentioned nineteen differ- 
ent games; 10% or more of the girls 
mentioned twenty-four games. 

3. Motion pictures. 

69% of the boys and 55% of the girls 
in four upper grades, elementary 
schools, attend the motion picture once 
per week or oftener; 69% of the boys 
and 52% of the girls voted for thrill- 
ers as favorite kind of motion pic- 
tures. 

II. 1. Ipswich boys far below passing mark 
when tested by Athletic Badge Test. 

The Athletic Badge Test consists of 
three sets of standards of increasing 
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‘difficulty, in three different kinds of 
physical activity in which boys natur- 
ally indulge: Running, jumping, and 
the pull-up or chinning. In these 
tests the standard does not represent 
perfection but merely a “passing 
mark.” Not to attain this passing 
mark is failure. The standard in 
these events corresponds to the 60% 
or 70% which is the passing mark in 
an academic study. The tests deter- 
mine not only normal strength but 
also ability to use and_ control 
strength. This is the goal of all physi- 
cal training. If a boy can _ neither 
use nor control his body to a reason- 
able degree, a vital element in his 
equipment for future usefulness is 
lacking. These tests are being used 
in the public schools of hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout the 
United States. The inability of any 
large proportion of the boys of a com- 
munity to meet these requirements 
shows, first, the lack of physical train- 
ing either at home or at school, and, 
second, the real need for just such 
training. 

Only one of the 172 Ipswich boys was 
able to fulfil the three simple require- 
ments. Twelve boys qualified in two 
of the tests, forty-six boys passed one 
test but failed in the other two. 66%, 
or 113 boys, failed to measure up even 
to the lowest passing mark in any of 
the events. These facts are import- 
ant. They are of importance because 
the sctiool committee of Ipswich, like 
the school committees of other pro- 
gressive towns of the Commonwealth, 
are seeking for the boys and girls in 
their charge three things—intellectual 
strength, physical vigor, and voca- 
tional efficiency. These tests are 
measures of attainment in the second 
of these three objects. They are meas- 
ures of physical vigor. The examina- 
tion of the Ipswich boys showed 
that they are far below these stand- 
ards. 

2. Ipswich boys were completely out- 
classed when compared with the 
boys from the congested districts of 
New York city. 

III. 1. Ipswich has good but undeveloped park 

and playground spaces. 

2. Athletics should be organized and ex- 
panded to reach all boys and girls. 

3. The churches, Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts 
and other similar organizations at- 
tempt to meet the recreational needs 
of the community but are limited in 
function or handicapped by lack of 
financial support. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
It must be understood that any recommenda- 
tions for the future must be too big for immedi- 
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ate development. Only a few of these, then, can 
be accomplished now, but an outline for the 
future is suggested herein. 


Athletics—The moral significance of play for 
the child needs no discussion here. The right 
kind of play is the problem. The surveys above 
show the great need for organized play of some 
kind. The following changes should be made :— 

1, The fitting up of a plot of ground (school 
property) north of the Winthrop School for a 
playground. 


For the present, basket ball standards at either 
end, the protection of the three windows with 
screens, a jumping pit and a chinning bar will 
help greatly. Estimated cost, twenty-five dollars. 
(Several hundred dollars could well be spent here 
and at the Linebrook Playground in the next few 
years.) 

%. An instructor in physical training for the 
boys and also one for the girls. They could teach 
half time in the high school, as well as direct the 
training in the grades and high school. 

3. Physical training should be part of the dailv 
program; twice a week is the least we should 
have. 

4. Teaching of games (particularly group 
games) for home and playground. Use of the 


Athletic Badge Tests (see Appendix to H. R. 
Knight’s Survey) and .group athletics, 

5. Play leaders and a director for summer. 

Note.—The carrying out of the recommenda- 
tions would mean recesses of some interest and 
definite recreative value, short though they may 
be. 

Estimate of salary schedule :— 


Physical Director, 10 months, % time.......... $625.00 
Physical Director, 2 months, full time........... 250.00 
Woman Director for girls, 10 months, % time.. 250.00 
Play leaders for playground in summer..... ---» 260.00 

$1,375.00 


5. Equipment of Linebook Playground for 
use of boys and girls in group meets, etc. 

Running track, jumping pits, standards, ten- 
nis courts, etc. 

7. Organization of a junior high school ath- 
letic league. 

8. A gymnasium fully equipped with furni- 
ture, showers and lockers. 

Music :-— 

1. The formation of an orchestra and glee 
club. 

2. The wider use of the Victrola in connection 
with the club hour. (A good collection of rec- 
ords is badly needed.) 


Continued on page 104. 


LOOKING ABOUT 
PERSONALITY OF TEXAS 
[The fourth of a series of articles based on Mr. Winship’s study of the Lone Star State.] 


Texas is of supreme interest because it is the 
only state that is equally Southern and Northern, 
Atlantic and Pacific in its interests. 

Texas is Southern in political traditions and 
prejudices, Northern commercially and educa- 
tionally, Western in its spirit of progress. 

One can go from Chicago to Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio, or El Paso in a Pullman 
car with observation car and dining car service 
over any one of three lines, but he can go to these 
cities from no point in the South or on the Pa- 
cific Coast on more than one line, and it is the 
same line whether he goes South or to the Pacific 
‘Coast. All the large cities of Texas are at the 
end of three Chicago lines, but no one of them is 
at the end of a Southern or Pacific line but merely 
on the Southern Pacific. This indicates the com- 
pleteness of the dominance of the North over 
large Texan interests. Galveston is more com- 
pletely New York in its interests than is any 
other seaport 300 miles from New York, and 
Houston is coming to be in Galveston’s class as 
a New York commercial suburb. 

Boston buys all the Texan wool. Neither 
Galveston nor Houston would be what it is but for 
New York and New England. 

Dallas is distinctly a Chicago city. It lines up 
with Chicago industrially, commercially, and fi- 
nancially. 

San Antonio rivals Los Angeles as a winter 
resort and _ seeks the attention and presence for a 
time of all winter tourists to the coast. 


Fort Worth is easily the most dominant Texan 
city in the banking of Western Texas, and is 
closely allied to Chicago banks also. 


El Paso is the most Mexican city in the United 
States and is almost more New Mexican and 
Arizonan than Texan, but enough of all three 
states to be ina sense that no other city is, an 
International and Interstate metropolis. 

Texas would be famous for her oil if there was 
nothing else. She is one of the most famous 
spots on the globe for her cotton, for her oil, for 
her wool, and for her cattle. 


Educationally, Texas is Northern. None of 
her institutions are patterning after Southern in- 
stitutions. Rice Institute has more than a national 
vision. Nothing in the North has been quite so 
international as the famous Inauguration exer- 
cises, as will be more and better appreciated 
when the volume containing those addresses ap- 
pears. They went North for a Princeton profes- 
sor for President—Edgar O. Lovett. 

San Antonio came far North for her supetin- 
tendent, Charles S. Meek, of Boise, and no Texan 
is more heartily taken into comradeship than is he. 

Houston’s superintendent, P. W. Horn, is as 
welcome as an educational writer and speaker in 
the North as though he were in any Northern 
city, as are the men in Northern cities. 

You will have to go very low down in the social 
scale to find any prejudice against the North in 
Texas. 
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WHAT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA HAS DONE FOR WOMEN 


BY J. A. STEWART 


Harvard has a separate college for women, so 
has Columbia University. Chicago University is 
co-educational, so is Leland Stanford. Every- 
where the higher educational institutions are 
welcoming and making provision for women 
students. 

What has the University of Pennsylvania done? 
What is it going to do? 

These are queries which are agitating the 


thoughtful people of the great Keystone state. 


“Our university must be abreast of the times,” 
they say. “Women as well as men must have op- 
portunities there.” 

There is a loud knocking on the closed gates 
of the good old “Red and Blue” academic clois- 
ters that means a new era of public educational 
service, one that knows no sex discrimination. 

That knocking began ever so faintly many 
years ago when four young women went to take 
what they could get of the rich stock of knowledge 
so freely offered to young men. Dr. Edgar Fahs 
Smith, the professor of chemistry (now president 
of the university and still head of the chemistry 
department), was willing and gave encourage- 
ment to the move then as he does today. One or 
two other courses were also open, 

When Biological Hall was opened (because the 
city gave the land) women were freely admitted 
to the courses in biology and advanced to a de- 
gree. They were admitted to the graduate 
schooi and became eligible to the Ph. D. degree. 

The law school next opened its doors and a 
very notable advance was made when the faculty 
of the medical college (the oldest in the country) 
by a vote, which would have been unanimous 
except for a single objector, asked the univer- 
sity trustees to permit the matriculation of women 
medical students. Fifteen women enrolled, the 
first of whom will graduate in June, 1917, 


Next the dental faculty (by unanimous vote) 
asked for the open door for women in the great 
dental college known as “Evans Institute,” twen- 
ty-five being now enrolled. 

The greatest event for women at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was the creation of the fine 
School of Education (whose students are chiefly 
women) providing a college course for teachers, 
who may acquire the degree of B. S. or B. A. 
In the splendid university summer school of over 
1,000 students the women also outnumber the 
men. And the total number of women students 
at the university is now 2,000. There are some 
great closed gates still to be swung open. The 
College (with all its various departments), the 
Towne Scientific School, and the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance are still firmly closed 
to women. 

“Those doors can be opened without much ef- 
fort,” recently said Provost Smith; “there will 
be no objection when someone gets up and moves. 
There is much congestion. The women at the 
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university are real, earnest women, and I am 
particularly proud of them; and room will be 
made.” 


The Provost pointed to the vacant plot (at 34th 
and Walnut Streets) onthe college campus 
which awaits the erection of the proposed 
women’s residence hall, for which a fund of 
$150,000 is being raised by the organized women 
students, alumnae and friends of women’s 
higher education. 


“Expansion is coming,” he declared enthusias- 
tically. “Some of these days you'll see as many 
women as men upon the campus and equal pro- 
visions for both. At present women are at the 
university (though not in it). They receive the 
same instruction as men; and they are going to 
stay.” 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF SERVICE 


BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, PHILADELPHIA 
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{In The Etude Magazine) 


The golden age of service is here and now. Im 
the yesterday of years, service and business 
were about as far apart as war and peace. Busi- 
ness was sharp, sometimes cruel, rarely gener- 
ous. The dollars were laid on the counter and 
the goods passed over. Sometimes the trade 
was square and clean—that is, value was given 
for value received. Often the trade was little 
above a swindle. When the deal was over the 
dealer and the customer parted and that was all 
there was to it. 

Then someone discovered that people in busi- 
ness were no different from people in the home, 
in the church, or in the fields. The bigness of 
humanity itself came into business, and business. 
awoke to the great truth that it had a higher and 
greater mission in the world than merely earning 
dollars in as sly and crafty manner as possible. 
The spirit of service was born, and now we find, 
with the expansion of corporate life, entirely new 
consideration of the subject. 

Great corporations vie with each other to do 
more and more for their employees and for their 
patrons—not with the idea that there may be an 
immediate return in dollars, although it is clear 
to all that the more an institution can do for 
humanity at large the richer will be its own ex- 
istence and the larger will be its scope. 

Therefore we find not only corporation 
schools, but what is more surprising, conventions 
of men and women engaged in corporation 
school work—the movement is widespread. 

The International Harvester Company has a 
regularly organized educational department 
which publishes all manner of practical books 
which tend to raise the physical, social and finan- 
cial standards of the people throughout the 
country. You may even secure a book from 
them telling how to make fly-traps—what have 
flies to do with plows and harrows? Nothing 
at all, except that their venom-covered feet may 
bring death to those who buy plows and harrows, 
Good advertising? No! just good humanity. ... 
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A COUNTRY LIFE PLAY 


At Fremont, Indiana, they have developed the 
play spirit and pageant art to the limit and the 
plays and pageants evolved are educational in 
every sense, so far as the schools are concerned, 


APPLIED ARTS 
1TS METHODS AND ITS AIMS. 
BY CORALIE MONTGOMERY REYNOLDS 
Saratoga, California 
We must distinguish between applied arts, 
industry and knowledge. They are very dif- 


and in nothing is the community interest more 
completely awakened. 

We present pictures from photographs taken 
of “The Spirits of the Woods” at Fremont. The 
setting is ideal for out-of-door plays such as is 
here represented. 


ferent. One may help another, or perhaps lead 
to it. 

Industrial arts include both art and industry. 
Industry works by the hour and for a wage. Art 
is distinguished from industry in that there is no 
set time and no wage to the worker. 


HE HAD SEEN ONE 
The little folks in the first grade were reading 
about a dandelion, and the teacher asked who had 
seen one. 
Up went Ben’s hand, and the teacher asked: 
“Where did you see a dandelion?” 
“In the circus!” was the confident reply. —The 


Christian Herald. 


Knowledge is the knowing without the feel- 
ing, without the personal sympathy. 

The artist must have the knowledge of how 
things are done, and must be able to do them with 
feeling. Art is life—life is order, and order 
is design. So art is design, and applied art; 
applied design. Order—or design—is repetition, 
sequence, and balance. 
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Repetition is the recurrence of the same 
thing. The result of these repetitions is har- 
mony. That is, two or more effects have some- 
thing in common, or, two or more elements are 
repeated. There is tone-harmony, measure- 
harmony, shape-harmony. 

These may be again sub-divided or combined— 
the whole making in material objects, applied 
arts. 

Variety is not design, but variety is in art. 
Art is life. Life has variety, therefore art puts 
in order the variety of life. 

Art is the expression of one idea, or two or 
more ideas in one. Applied art is the applica- 
tion or expression of art. Art helps in every 
kind of work. 

Sequence is the passing from one thing to the 
next like thing in a regular and lawful way. Life is 
order, beauty, rhythm and truth,—so is art, and 
if applied, it is brought before us in full radiance. 

We need broader vision. A teacher who 
wishes to succeed in any large way in the indus- 
trial or applied arts, whether in manual train- 
ing, or domestic science, drawing or vocational 
training, must have a_ keen appreciation of the 
principles and value of the other lines, and must 
keep informed, as far as_ possible, in all these 
subjects. They are all related. We must 
know something of design if we are to teach 
woodwork or dressmaking. We must also 
know something of color, of harmony, of balance, 
texture, composition. The fitness of things 
must be taken into consideration. It is impos- 
sible for one to judge aright, strictly speaking, of 
any piece of art, unless he himself is a performer. 
He must know the methods, the drawbacks, the 
tricks and their effects, in order to properly judge 
the work. 

The school must be broader, in that the 
teachers must co-operate. 

We are told that we do not produce fine old 
art, good art, because we do not stick to one 
branch as did the masters. Our liberty, in 
America especially, makes our applied art lacking, 
for we are all apt to take a hand in it, but not 
to stick to one branch long enough to do it well. 
There should be, in our schools’ especially, a 
standard of technical excellence. In _ older 
times this was the case, and it is due to this fact 
that we have so many examples of fine art. A 
man could not jump from one thing to another; 
his only salvation was to perfect himself in his 
chosen occupation. There being no set standard 
we always find, no matter how poorly our work is 
done, somebody will like it and think it wonderful. 

Design is excellent for the kindergarten, the 
grades, the college. If taught rightly, the repeti- 
tions, the sequence, and balance must be faultless 
and perfect. It teaches children to do things 
correctly as a matter of course. These things 
are applied to life. Every law of justice is a 
law of balance. Routine, properly done, is 
sequence, repetition. Music and dancing have 
in them the same elements as does design, or 
applied art. 

“What we are, is seen in what we like.” Loving 
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order and beauty (which is derived from the 
study of applying of design or art), we hate every 
kind of unrighteousness and disorder, whether 
in thought or deed; for applying art is applying 
righteousness. 

Knowledge is another subject, just as is in- 
dustry. 

We are continually saying to ourselves: “Is this 
right?” “Does this balance?” In learning from 
childhood to balance and to design, that is, in 
learning to apply art, we are gaining a lifelong 
impression. 

0-0-@-0- 9-0 


SOME RULES FOR STUDY 
BY GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE 
University of Illinois 
[From “How to Study Effectively.”] 

See that external conditions of work (light, 
temperature, humidity, clothing, chair, desk) are 
favorable to study. 

Form a place-study habit. 

Form a time-study habit. 

Begin work promptly. 

Take on the attitude of attention. 

Work intensely while you work: Concentrate. 

But don’t let intense application become flus- 
ter or worry. 

Do your work with the intent to learn and to 
remember. 

Seek a motive or, better, several motives. 

Get rid of the idea that you are working for 
the teacher. 

Don’t apply for help until you have to. 

Before beginning the advance work, review 
rapidly the previous lesson. 

Make a rapid preliminary survey of the as- 
signed material. 

Find out by trial whether you succeed better 
by beginning with the hardest or with the easiest 
task when you are confronted with several tasks 
of unequal difficulty. 

In general, use in your studying the form of 
activity that will later be demanded when the 
material is used. 

Give most time and attention to the weak 
points in your knowledge or technique. 

Carry the learning of all important items be- 
yond the point necessary for immediate recall. 

Daily pass judgment as to the degree of im- 
portance of items that are brought before you, 
and lay special stress on the permanent fixing of 
those items that are vital and fundamental. 

When a given bit of information is clearly of 
subordinate importance and useful only for the 
time being, you are warranted in giving to it 
only sufficient attention to hold it over the time 
in question. 

Make the duration of your periods of study 
long enough to utilize “warming-up,” but not so 
long as to suffer from weariness or fatigue. 

When drill or repetition is necessary, distribute 
over more than one period the time given to a 
specified learning. 

When you interrupt work, not only stop at a 
natural break, but also leave a cue for its quick 
resumption. 
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After intensive application, especially to new 
material, pause for a time and let your mind be 
fallow before taking up anything else. 

Use various devices to compel yourself to 
think over your work. 

Form the habit of working out your own con- 
crete examples of all general rules and principles. 

Don’t hesitate to mark up your own books to 
make the essential ideas stand out visibly. 

Whenever your desire is to master material 
that is at all extensive and complex make an out- 
line of it. If you also wish to retain this material, 
commit your outline to memory. 

In all your work apply your knowledge as 
much as possible and as soon as possible. 

Do not hesitate to commit to memory verba- 
tim such materials as definitions of technical 


terms, formulas, dates and outlines, always pro- 
vided, of course, that you also understand them. 

When the material to be learned by heart 
presents no obvious rational associatiotis, it is 
perfectly legitimate to invent some artificial 
scheme for learning and recalling it. 

In committing to memory a poem, declama- 
tion or oration, do not break it up into parts but 
\earn it as a whole. 

In committing to memory, it is better to read 
aloud than to read silently and better to read 
rapidly than slowly. 

If your work includes attendance at lectures, 
take a moderate amount of notes during the lec- 
tures, using a system of abbreviations, and re- 
write these notes daily, amplified into a reason- 
ably compendious outline. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. William H. Mace, who has become the 
editor of educational texts for Rand McNally 
and Company, is one of the most scholarly men 
in the educational field. His connection with 
this house began in 1904, when the company pub- 
lished his first textbook, “A School History of 
the United States.” During the past ten years 
he has acted as consulting editor on other sub- 
jects outside the field of history. No one could 
be better qualified to assume editorial duties of 
the exacting nature which the occasion demands. 
From the time of his graduation from the Indiana 
State Normal School in 1876 he has had a wide 
pedagogical experience. Beginning with Hoosier 
country schools he gradually worked into the 
higher institutions of learning. DePauw Uni- 
versity claimed him as professor of history from 
1885 to 1890, at the end of which time he spent 
a year at post-graduate work in Cornell Uni- 
versity, when he began his twenty-five years of 
service at Syracuse which terminated last June, 
when, upon his retirement, the university con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. D. and made 
him emeritus professor of history. He had pre- 
viously won degrees from the University of 
Michigan, Indiana University (M. A.) and Jena 
University (Ph. D.) He spent three years in 
study in Berlin, Jena and England. 

Dr. Mace has been eminently popular in lectur- 
ing at institute platforms in Iowa, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York; in sum- 
mer schools connected with the University of 
North Carolina, the Summer School of the South 
at Knoxville, and at the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Through his well known “Stories of Heroism,” 
“History Readers,” “Little Lives of Great Men,” 
“Beginners’ History,” and “Method in History” 
he has made a multitude of friends for himself 
among teachers and students everywhere. 

Dr. Mace has a charming professional and edu- 
cational personality which appears in his writ- 
ings as well as in the classroom and on the plat- 
form. As editor with Rand McNally and Com- 


pany he will find abundant opportunity for his 
scholarship, his literary skill, and is sure to be 
among the foremost editors of school books in 
the country. 


Frederic Allison Tupper, principal of — the 
Brighton High School, Boston, since 1899, was a 
classmate in Harvard of several of Harvard’s 
distinguished alumni, among them Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert Bacon of New York, Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, one time Mayor of Boston, and Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury under 
Cleveland, Hon. William A. Gaston, one of Bos- 
ton’s most distinguished citizens, Hon. Charles 
G. Washburn, one-time Congressman, and sev- 
eral of Boston’s most eminent financiers and 
publicists. 


Rev. S. H. McCollister of Marlboro, N. H., 
recently celebrated his ninetieth birthday. Per- 
sonally we have known few men with as inter- 
esting a career. He was born in New Hamp- 
shire, worked his way through Norwich Univer- 
sity and took a partial course at Harvard Divin- 
ity School. He combined teaching and preach- 
ing, was principal of several New Hampshire 
schools, was on the state board, became princi- 
pal of Westbrook Seminary, Maine, and was the 
first president of Buchtel College, Ohio. He has 
traveled extensively, and has written many 
books on travel and history, which have been 
popular in schools. In his travels he has been 
shipwrecked in the Chinese Sea and off Ber- 
muda and has had the cholera on the Euphrates 
River—but he seems destined not to die before 
his time. Last year he was on the school board 
of Marlboro, and a teacher being suddenly called 
away. he substituted in the grammar grade. 
Thousands of his students are scattered over the 
states, and in the region of Boston are many who 
studied under him, 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SEATTLE* 

The most satisfactory study of the need of 
definite vocational guidance in connection with 
public schools ; the need of a complete knowledge 
of all conditions in school and out, as related to 
boys and girls who are liable to go out to work ; the 
need of balanced sanity in advising young persons 
under such conditions are nowhere so well demon- 
strated and so clearly stated as in “Vocational 
Guidance Report, 1913-1916, Seattle,” by Mrs. 
Anna Y. Reed, Ph.D., published by the Seattle 
Board of Education. 

In September, 1913, at the request of the 
board of education, Mrs. Anna Y. Reed under- 
took as a volunteer worker, a study of the num- 
ber, age and type of pupils who had dropped out 
of public schools of Seattle, without completing 
the full twelve-year course, and their reason for 
so doing. The occupations entered by these 
pupils and the degree of success with which 
they were meeting their vocational responsibili- 
ties were also studied. 7 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain 
whether the material and method of the school 
curriculum were adapted too largely to the school 
problems of pupils, or whether it were also helpful 
to them in adjusting to life’s problems; whether 
by the use of different materials and methods the 
school might be of more permanent service to 
the eliminated pupil. 

The first step was visitation in the homes of 


®Vocational Guidance Report, 1913--1916, Seattle. By Anna Y. Reed, 
Vocational Publication No. 2, Seattle Board of Education. 
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919 pupils who had left school during the year: 
Facts were secured regarding the educational 
and economic status of the family, the point of 
view of the parents as to school efficiency and 
home co-operation and the business successes 
and failures of members employed. Employers 
were visited to secure their estimate of this 
same school product. 

Without premeditation a project which was 
originated for purely research work gradually took 
the form of personal interviews. It matters not 
whether one interpret this new movement as the 
schools creating a demand for that which had not 
formerly existed and which parents had not recog- 
nized, or whether it be interpreted as the schools 
responding to a need which they had not known 
to exist until parents brought it before them, the 
fact remains that the demand for vocational guid- 
ance, as a co-operative factor in the social economy 
of the day, was the logical outgrowth of the 
original investigation. It was apparent before 
the end of the second year that the research 
work had created a demand for advisory work 
in a line not heretofore included in the educa- 
tional system, although it was plainly allied to 
it. Vocational guidance in some form was a 
need of the school system. 

The amount and the cause of elimination are 
vital problems for educational administration and 
will so be until the elementary course is motivated 
and concrete subject matter becomes the basis of 
instruction. 

The viewpoint from which the investigation was 
made and from which the report is written, is that 
public education is an important factor in the social 
economy of any community. If it is to be a pro- 
gressive factor it must become a part of the co-op- 
erative movement by which society is seeking the 
betterment of human life, and it must assume its 
share of responsibility for constructive social ac- 
tion. Since constructive social action is based on 
the accumulated knowledge of social facts and 
principles, it must not only know how to use all the 
organized knowledge contributed by other agencies 
for the modification and improvement of the sys- 
tem, but it must of itself make definite contribu- 
tions toward the accumulation of scientific data. 
More than that, it must be able to exercise dis- 
criminating ability in the complex problems of de- 
ciding which of these accumulated social facts and 
principles are primary factors in education, and 
which are of secondary or allied importance. In 
other words, it must be able to decide discriminat- 
ingly where education should exercise leadership, 
where active and where passive co-operation, and 
where it should become an opposing force. 
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Educational administration is handicapped by 
its limited knowledge of definite standards as to 
aims of education, methods of accomplishing its 
aims and accurate standards for measuring results. 
It is well to realize that perfecting knowledge in 
these lines depends upon progress in psychology 
and sociology, sciences which are still in their in- 
fancy. 

Custom standards rather than scientific stand- 
ards still dominate the educational field. The de- 
mand for education on a scientific basis is increas- 
ing. Because we cannot definitely define the aims 
of vocational guidance and the results to be at- 
tained by it, because we cannot test accurately the 
value of our efforts in character development, we 
must not refuse to use the beginnings of scientific 
knowledge and such empirical information as we 
do have in helping to develop this new phase of 
modern education. 

The board of education of Seattle must put this 
report on the market as has been done with the 
Cleveland reports by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and by the World Book Company in the case of 
many other reports. None is more valuable, to 
say the least, than is this one, and nothing in 
print on this subject is as valuable as is this re- 
port by Mrs. Reed. 


PREVENTABLE FIRES 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
ascertained the causes of fires in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York for the year 1915 
and it is most illuminating. 

Individual carelessness is the greatest fire 
hazard. 

It may be as important for the children to 
know about preventable fires as to know the 
number killed, wounded and taken prisoners in 
the battle of Bull Run. 

There are fourteen strictly preventable 
causes: Defective chimneys and flues; fireworks, 
firecrackers, etc.; gas, natural and artificial; hot 
ashes and coals; ignition of hot grease, oil, tar, 
wax, asphalt, etc.; hot or molten metal; matches ; 
open fires; open lights; petroleum and its prod- 
ucts; rubbish and litter; smoking (cigars, ciga- 
rettes, pipes, etc.); steam and hot water pipes; 
stoves, furnaces, boilers and their pipes. 

Of these smoking leads the list with 6.5 per 
cent. 

Next is the “match,” 5.4 per cent.; then the 
combination of stoves, furnaces, boilers and their 
pipes with 4.7 per cent., and the only other 
prominent cause is the defective chimney, 4.2 per 
cent. In all 26.6 per cent. of the fires are strictly 
preventable in Massachusetts. 

In New York only 21.7 per cent. are strictly 
preventable. That is, in Massachusetts nearly 
25 per cent. more fires are strictly preventable. 

In Connecticut there were 32.3 per cent. 
strictly preventable fires, or 25 per cent. more 


than in Massachusetts, and 50 per cent. more than 
in New York. The increase in Connecticut is in 
stoves and chimneys, 

The partly preventable causes are: Electricity; 
explosions; exposure; incendiarism; lightning; 
miscellaneous, cause known but not classified; 
sparks—from fires; sparks—from machinery; 
spontaneous combustion.” Of these, “exposure” 
leads with 12.6 per cent. and “spontaneous com- 
bustion” follows with 11.3 per cent. In Massa- 
chusetts 41.3 per cent. are from partly prevent- 
able causes, in New York 31.9 per cent., and in 
Connecticut 37.6 per cent. 

From unknown causes New York leads with 
45.5 per cent., Massachusetts has 32.2 per cent. 
and Connecticut 29.8 per cent. The only way to 
make buildings, forests, cities safe from great 
fire loss is to secure intelligent and interested co- 
operation of the public, of the young and old. 
In ali this the schools have great responsibility. 
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THE NEW HISTORY TEACHING 


‘New York University is planning to lead all 
American universities in one of the greatest scho- 
lastic departures of the century. Stupidly the 
American university has always taught history 
in English. Now, New York University plans to 
have French history studied in French and German 
history in German. 

This is an Herculean undertaking, for it means 
that students are to learn French and German 
in a fractional part of the time now given to 
them; that they are to learn at once to read 
French and German as French and German and 
not to translate them into English and _ then 
read what is said in French and German in Eng- 
lish. 

What is more significant, no one can teach 
French or German history who can not read and 
talk French or German. We are not specifying 
the date of the transformation, but New York Uni- 
versity has the vision. It will be a mere dream 
until the teachers of French and German and 
French and German history get over their night- 
mare, but it is a vista and not a mirage. To the 
university management it is a vision and not a 
mere dream. 
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DABNEY REPORT ON MEXICO 

President Charles B. Dabney of the University 
of Cincinnati is chairman of an important commit- 
tee that has had conditions in Mexico studied for 
the past eighteen months. 

The chaos existing in Mexico is due (1) to 
variety of racial elements; (2) woeful lack of gen- 
eral education; (3) still greater lack of political 
experience, and (4), rapacity and cupidity of the 
educated leaders, and, in a few instances, of in- 
telligent uneducated. 

Such is the gist of the conclusions reached by 
this self-constituted committee of educators, 
business men and publicists, consisting of Presi- 
dent Dabney and Dr. Norman Bridge, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Frank J. Goodnow, President Johns 
Hopkins University; David Starr Jordan, presi- 
dent emeritus of Leland Stanford University; 
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Harry Pratt judson, president University of 
Chicago; Henry C. King, president Oberlin Col- 
lege; Samuel C. Mitchell; president University of 
Delaware; John Bassett Moore, formerly asso- 
ciated with the State Department, now connected 
with Columbia University; Arthur W. Page, edi- 
tor of The World’s Work; Theodore H. Price, 
writer on economics; Leo S. Rowe, professor of 
political economy, University of Pennsylvania; 
George B. Winton of Vanderbilt University, 
formerly connected with educational work in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

The committee relied at the outset largely upon 
the knowledge and experience of Professor Winton 


-of Vanderbilt University, and brought to its as- 


sistance Senor Andres Osuna, formerly General 
Director of Primary Education in the Federal 
District of Mexico; Senor Ezequiel A. Chavez, 
formerly president of the National University of 
Mexico, and Professor I. J. Cox of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

The findings of the committee and its recom- 
mendations for the introduction of general educa- 
tion into Mexico are embodied in a pamphlet of 
some 100 pages. Chief among the recommenda- 
tions are the establishment of nonsectarian indus- 
trial schools for the masses of the people, and a 


nonsectarian college modeled upon the plan of the - 


Roberts College, or American College, as it is fa- 
miliarly known, in Constantinople. 


HUGENESS OF TEXAS 
In connection with Mr. Winship’s articles on 
Texas the following editorial comment by the New 
York Times on December 27 is interesting :— 

The population of the earth is small. 
Even if it were 1,858,560,000, which 
probably it is not, all hands could stand 
on Lake Champlain if that little sheet 
were safely frozen over and each human 
would have a square yard of space. All 
could stand, with nearly three square 
yards for each, on Long Island. There 
is one county in Texas—El Paso—that is 
more than five times as large as our little 
Long Island. Texas is almost too big to 
be true. Its square yardage is 823,000,- 
000,000. Divide the state among the 
world’s population and each would have 
500 square yards or 4,500 square feet. If 
the families were of five persons each, 
every family would have half an acre of 
ground. It is a great (!) privilege to 
know Texas. 
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CHRISTMAS BIRDS 


On December 23, 1916, at Rochester, N. Y., the 
following birds were seen in public parks and other 
haunts of birds :— 

Herring gull, cooper hawk, screech owl, hairy 
woodpecker, downy woodpecker, crow, redpoll, 
tree sparrow, slate-colored junco, song sparrow, 
cardinal, brown creeper, white-breasted nut- 
hatch, red-breasted nuthatch, chickadee, robin, 


pheasant. 
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Bird-Lore for several years past has published 
a census of birds seen on or near Christmas day. 
This census embraces all the United States and 
parts of Canada. The census for Rochester re- 
vealed all the birds in the weekly list, with the ex- 
ception of the robin and cooper hawk. This gave 
fifteen species and 184 individuals. 
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ART AND THE PEOPLE . 


Write to Otto H. Kahn, 52 William street, 
New York City, and say that the Journal of Educa- 
tion says that he will be pleased to send you a copy 
of “Art and the People” and you will receive a 
really very wonderful booklet of thirty pages. 

Here are sample paragraphs: “Art has power 
beyond all other forms or means of recreation to 
recreate the waste tissues of our souls, the worn 
fibres of our brains, to recreate, indeed, the zest 
and courage for life. 

“It is very far from being appreciated as yet 
by our wealthy men that art can be as educational 
as universities. 

“A sluggish soul needs stimulation as much as 
a sluggish liver. 

“To feel, to appreciate, to understand the beauty 
of nature and of art is one of the greatest gifts 
that can be given to any one. 

“All that is required is opportunity, inspiration 
and guidance.” 


NOT SERIOUSLY INJURED 

It is with great satisfaction that we report that 
the accident to William E. Pulsifer, president of 
D. C. Heath Company, of which elaborate ac- 
counts were given in the press, was not serious 
except in the possibilities of seriousness, One 
cannot have an entangling alliance with an elec- 
tric street car without alarming possibilities, but 
Mr. Pulsifer dodged the serious phases of the 
accident skillfully. It will keep him away from 
business about a month and his return to the 
activities of business will give universal satis- 
faction. Few men in the publishing world have 
as wide a circle of personal friends as has Mr. 
Pulsifer. 


HIGH SCHOOL GAIN 

In the last ten years the enrollment in the high 
schools of Boston increased eighty-five per cent. 
on an increase of twenty-three per cent. in the 
population. 

The increase in the high schools was four-and- 
a-half times as great in percentage as the increase 
in the school enrollment. The high school enroll- 
ment doubled from 1885 to 1900, and doubled 
again from 1900 to 1914. 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


The National Education Association will hold 
its 1917 meeting in Portland, Oregon. 


In Kansas 155 women were elected to public of- 
fice on November 7%. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GERMAN RAIDER AT LARGE. 

The warnings which have been given out for 
several weeks by the British naval authorities re- 
garding danger to shipping in the Atlantic are 
explained and justified by the news which has 
come from South America of the achievements 
of a German commerce raider in the South 
Atlantic. This mysterious ship, the very name of 
which is unknown, has captured and sunk, be- 
tween December 12 and January 12, at least 
fourteen or fifteen vessels, most of them British 
but two French and one Japanese, between the 
Azores and the South American coast. Nearly 
or all of the ships were loaded with arms, am- 
munition, horses and other war supplies for the 
Entente Allies. It was only through the landing 
at Pernambuco of several hundred men of the 
crews of the lost vessels that the extent of the 
depredations became known. The exploits of 
this raider rival those of the Moewe and the Em- 


den. 
A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


A supplementary note, addressed by Mr. Bal- 
four, the British Foreign Minister, to the British 
Ambassador at Washington, for transmission to 
President Wilson, explains in detail why the E1- 
tente Allies believe it impossible at present to at- 
tain a peace which will ensure the guarantees 
which they hold to be essential. The note defines 
three indispensable conditions of peace: First, 
that existing causes of international unrest be as 
far as possible removed or weakened; second, 
that the aggressive aims and unscrupulous meth- 
ods of the Central Powers fall into disrepute 
among their own peoples; and third, that behind 
international law and behind all arrangements 
for preventing or limiting hostilities some form 
of international sanction be devised which will 
give pause to the hardiest aggressor. This is in 
line with the proposed League to Enforce Peace. 
The note admits that these conditions may be dif- 
ficult of fulfilment, but expresses the conviction 
that all of them are impossible except along the 
lines indicated in th joint note of the Allies. 

PEACE TALK OVER. 

If Dr. Zimmermann, the German Foreign Min. 
ister, voices authoritatively, as it is to be assumed 
that he does, the policy of the German Govern- 
ment, there will be no more peace talk for the 
present. According to Zimmermann, the reply 
of the Entente Allies bars the possibility of fur- 
ther German steps to bring about peace, and pre- 
cludes any direct announcement by Germany of 
her peace conditions, because such an announce- 
ment would be interpreted as a sign of weakness 
and a desire for peace at any cost. This declara- 
tion will be a disappointment to those who had 
hoped that the frank statement of aims and con- 
ditions of peace made by the Entente Allies 
would be followed by an equally frank statement 
by Germany. In the absence of sucha statement 
there will be general agreement among the Allies 
in Lloyd George’s view that to enter a peace con- 
ference without further light as to Germany’s 


intentions would be like putting the govern- 
ment’s head in a noose, with Germany pulling 
the rope. 

EXIT THE BORDER COMMISSION. 

The American-Mexican Joint Commission, 
which has been for four months struggling to 
reach an agreement upon points at issue between 
the United States and Mexico, which would be 
satisfactory to both parties, has given up the task 
and has adjourned sine die. A protocol was 
framed, with the approval of both groups of com- 
missioners, but General Carranza refused to sign 
it, because the clause providing for the with- 
drawal of the Pershing expedition seemed to 
carry with it, by implication, the assent of Mexico 
to an invasion by foreign troops. It is expected, 
however, that President Wilson, who is now free 
to act, will order at once the withdrawal of the 
expedition because it is doing no good where it 
is, and is more needed to guard the border. If 
the President follows the recommendation of the 
American commissioners by sending an ambas- 
sador to Mexico, and Carranza fills the vacancy 
caused by the recall of Ambassador-Delegate Ar- 
redondo from Washington, the way will still be 
open for a satisfactory adjustment. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

The death of Admiral Dewey, at the age of 
eighty, removes one of the noblest and best-loved 
commanders in the history of the American navy. 
He had been in the service more than sixty years, 
and won distinction under Farragut in the Civil 
War. But it was his success in destroying the 
Spanish fleet at Manila in 1898 which 
made him a_ national hero. His courage 
and his promptness of decision were shown 
at that time, when he sent word to the 
German Admiral Von Diedrichs, who had refused 
to halt the German ships in compliance with 
Dewey’s orders, at the time of the blockade, that 
the slightest infraction of rules would mean war, 
and, if Germany was ready for war with the 
United States, it could have it at any time. After 
the war was over, and the Admiral returned to 
America, he was received with popular demon- 
strations of enthusiasm, but his simplicity of 
character was unspoiled, and, within a few days 
of his death, he kept at his desk in the Navy De- 
partment. 

RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

The President’s plan for supplementary rail- 
way legislation providing for the suspension of 
railway strikes and lockouts during the course of 


a government investigation finds little favor in 


Congress, and is already as good as dead. It is 
possible that a bill may be passed for a com- 
pulsory investigation of industrial disputes, but 
without any check upon strikes or Iockouts in 
the meantime. Another feature of the President's 
plan—giving to the President authority to 
take over the railways in time of emergency—is 
vehemently opposed by the railway brotherhoods 
because of an apprehension that it would vitiate 


Contiaued on page 110. 
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WASTE IN PAPER 


BY EDWARD HYATT 
State Superintendent of California 


A few months ago there was a good deal of 
publicity about an attempt to save waste paper. 
It was nationwide, and it started from one of the 
departments of the national government at 
Washington. For all purposes this country uses 
about 15,000 tons of paper and pasteboard per 
day. This is chiefly made of wood, so it is con- 
stantly eating up our forests ata great rate. 
After the paper has served its purpose it can be 
used again for making new paper, easier and bet- 


why i 


- ter than to work up new blocks of wood. These 


millions and millions of tons of waste paper are 
scattered among the homes of our millions and 
tens of millions of people. The machinery is at 
hand, smoothly running, for distributing the 
paper to the homes—but no agency is at hand 
for collecting it and marketing it after it has 
been used. It is bulky and unpleasant to have 
around and a little of it is not worth much. Con- 
sequently our rich and careless people get rid of 
it as best they can and as fast as they can, by 
burning it up in stoves and bonfires, throwing it 
to the winds or letting it accumulate in cellars 
or garrets. Yet it constitutes a great national 
resource. If it could be saved and delivered to 
paper mills it would be worth perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand dollars every day in the year. A 
great organizing genius is needed to collect these 
millicns of little wastes and bring them together 
at points of demand. For the lack of that, the 
nation carelessly and good naturedly allows a 
great fortune daily to trickle through its fingers. 

The publicity has produced some good effect, 
some bad. Some persons have gone to work in- 
stantly to save paper, have gotten together 2 
hundred or a thousand pounds, have hired a dray 
to haul it to the railroad and have shipped it to 
a paper mill, fondly hoping to get enough clear 
cash out of it to buy an automobile. Naturally, 
they have been bitterly disappointed. Perhaps 
they have shipped a few hundred pounds, paid a 
dollar drayage, a dollar freight, a dollar for 
labor, and received $1.85 in return, so they come 
out over a dollar in the hole. Naturally, they 
have a grouch, and they make the welkin ring 
with, denunciation. They do not stop to reflect 
that there is neither market nor means of trans- 
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portation nor machinery for collection as yet, 
and that it is only through public agitation that 
these can be built up in the future. 

The good that has been done by publicity is in 
the way of preparing men’s minds for it. Some 
efforts are being made, some improvement is 
visible. The Salvation Army of Sacramento has 
offered $7 per ton for magazines of the better 
quality, $6 per ton for all magazines, $5 per ton 
for folded newspapers, calling at the homes for 
them or paying freight within about seventy-five 
miles. The schools of San Francisco have lately 
made a contract whereby they receive $10 per 
ton for all waste paper they market. 

The future will see this vast treasure saved, 
not wasted; the sneers and jeers of the reckless 
and thoughtless to the contrary notwithstanding. 
—Blue Bulletin. 


GREETINGS FROM VALLEY CITY “HIGH” 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE SONG. 


[Words and Music by Miss Margaret E. Plank, In- 
structor of English, V. C. H. S.] 
Prairie state of the bloss’ming rose, 
Mother of men, brave to dare, 
Mother of women, courageous and true, 
May all thy future be fair. 


Cho.—North Dakota, we will honor thee, 
North Dakota, famed from sea to sea; 
With thy vast wind-swept plains 
Rich with fields of ripening grains, 
Fairest of all earth’s domains, 
Praise to thee! 


Free as thy winds be our liberty; 
Our unity splendid and strong, 
Leading us on to that glorious day, 
When charity conguers all wrong. 


-0- ©-0-@-0- 


- CHARACTERISTICS OF AN IDEAL 
RECITATION 
BY 0. L. DUNAWAY 
Superintendent, Hot Springs, Arkansas 

The teachers of Hot Springs, Ark., were asked 
to write ten characteristics of an ideal recitation 
and hand them to the superintendent at the 
monthly meeting. Four of the experienced 
teachers placed their outline on the board and 
each had fifteen minutes for discussion. The 
meeting was inspirational and helpful to all. 
The following outline was made and given to 
each teacher in the system :— 

I. Before any recitation begins the following 


To an increasing extent the modern commercial and industrial world, while setting  in- 
creasingly higher standards for its employees, is less and less able to give them either the prelim- 
inary training or the related technical knowledge which they have. This is a task which the 
schools must discharge for those who leave school before completing the high school course to 
enter other than professional careers. It is as much the duty of the schools to send out many 
young people to work properly prepared to meet the demands of a vocation as it is to send out 
a few prepared to meet the entrance requirements of a college. Anything else is inconceivable 
in a truly democratic system of education. Nor should it be forgotten that the secondary school 
should be a vocational school to an increasing de gree for many young people who expect to use 
the high school as a means of advantageous entrance upon callings where a high school educa- 
tion is a necessary or highly desirable asset. To these the school owes the duty of establishing 
in which more of the jects have to do 


or industrial career.—Charles A. Prosser. 
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physical conditions should be made ideal if pos- 
sible. 

(a) Schoolroom should be scrupulously clean. 

(b) Well ventilated. 

(c) Temperature about sixty-eight. 

(d) Lighted from back or over left shoulder. 

(e) Desks should fit children. 

(f) Room should present a cheerful appear- 
ance. 

(g) Should be reasonably quiet. 
has a hum. 

II. The recitation should be short—length 
being determined by (a) age of child; (b) men- 
tal ability; (c) grade of work. 

III. It should have a brisk mental movement. 
Attention and interest and alertness of mind 
depend largely upon the movement in the reci- 
tation. Questions should provoke thought, and 
should be clear and definite. 

IV. The recitation should be clearly, skil- 
fully and forcibly presented. Use illustrations 
that appeal both to eye and ear. 


Industry 


V. In matter and method, the recitation 
should appeal to the child. Point out the rela- 
tion of the work in hand to life, thereby making 
it vital. 

VI. Each recitation should be democrationr 
bringing every pupil into it. 

VII. While each recitation should in a meas-- 
ure be a complete unit, yet its relation to the- 
whole should be shown by reviewing yester— 
day's lesson and previewing tomorrow’s lesson. 

VIII. Each recitation should be a complete 
exhaustion of a previous definite, precious as- 
signment which was thoroughly comprehended 
by both teacher and pupils. 

IX. The ideal recitation makes the pupil and 
his proper development the central factor. The 
teacher as such fades away. 

X. A complete but informal generalization 
is the crowning point of the recitation. Ideal 
conditions aid greatly in developing men and 
women of character, and character is the 
crowning work of education. 


a 
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LIST OF WORDS FOR SPELLING—(IIL.) 


[The following list of words for spelling is used in Wright County, Iowa. Every pupil above the Fourth 
Grade is expected to try to spell every one of these words.] 


adobe benison national 
mosquito venison personal 
catnip Chinese whimsical 
milkweed exclusive financial 
monopolist incisive commercial 
nuptials inclusive original 
easel fabricate spiritual 
stagnant fluctuate confidential 
licorice fascinate artificial 
columbine enumerate theological 
peppermint exaggerate falcon 
pennyroyal anticipate oriole 
verbena nave albatross 
hyacinth diameter pelican 
hollvhock baths veinlet 
carnation moths fledgeling 
magnolia cloths globule 
geranium oaths palpable 
rhododendron booth champion 
heliotrope soothe scenery 
economy wreathe deject 
butte swathed invent 
bayou lathe promote 
gopher beneath dictate 
bureau bequeath exhaust 
prairie thither emulate 
crevasse although secession 
calumet loathsome derision 
baste sheathing expulsion 
jade aged conception 
quail loyal acquisition 
gammon real consolation 
mangle alien obligation 
tattoo guano conversation 
ferret junior restoration 
cobble filial resignation 
reel flower trio 

seal union tenor 
chrysanthemum _ series octave 
eloping hungry opera 
barterer gleaned cantata 
quarrelsome parched soprano 
assessment merited orchestra 
rattan steppe diatonic 
typhoon island eloquent 
cooly equator indigent 
exertion parallels petulant 
deception oasis discordant 
libel cascade attentive 
statute peninsula decisive 
assign molder frantic 
burglary carver adverse 
acquittal marauder pensive 
chancery observe cautious 


equity invader copious 
subpoena producer laborious 
mandamus consoler legitimate 
homicide traceable discount 
affidavit noticeable quotient 
caucus courageous multiple 
franchise manageable antecedent. 
canvass _ renounceable evolution 
campaign shoeing frustrate 
nominee mileage penetrate 
colleague delude terminate 
inauguration avenge confiscate 
illegible impose facilitate 
infallible calculate syntax 
ineffable prosecute adjunct 
ineligible delineate balloon 
amorous creator malicious 
ludicrous recur merit 
frivolous refer corrupt 
fastidious transfer regard 
chariot indorse hurled 
omnibus amateur mention 
vacuum importune fearful 
bachelor tableau frightful 
pendulum babel spiteful 
dimension caldron awful 
vernacular umbel dutiful 
recognition abbess however 
ventriloquist tigress handkerchief 
anniversary descend parch 
adamant expand mellow 
antidote disappear slander 
obelisk encompass deceitful 
lethargy embarrass adornment 
parable artery powerful 
paroxysm grocery plentiful 
heresy legacies regretful 
pedagogue ciliary sagacious 
syllogism history avaricious 
hypocrisy slavery erroneous. 
duel mercury annoy 
rebel evening modify 
cancel mania whelm 
sequel trivial freight 
citadel factory charge 
infidel victory headlong 
innocent regular quicksand 
violence several tangible 
vicar hygiene credible 
oxide arduous vincible 
bromide guardian ache 
chloride medicine tedious 
divorce ,laudanum enormous 
sanguine umbrella spacious 
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didactics 
nancier 
cowardice 
forge 
league 
scuttle 
limber 
quiver 
shingle 
mayor 
bailiff 
notary 
coroner 
surveyor 
governor 
treasurer 
councilman 
frequent 
inclement 
exorbitant 
benevolent 
designate 
explosion 
cohesion 
Jerusalem 
dvsentery 
paths 
phrase 
interval 
pillar 
celery 
gorilla 
emigrate 
salary 
alter 
altar 
expect 
capital 
capitol 
principle 
principal 
compliment 
complement 
scissors 
mercury 
stationary 
stationery 
human 
goblet 
distaff 
resume 
dispense 
distills 
theory 
‘mirage 
intestines 
‘concise 
annals 
disbelief 
profuse 
resource 
transact 
unison 
miasm2 
orison 


ambrosia 
unlearned 
preventive 
traveler 
conqueror 
chocolate 
ally 
lapel 
recess 
access" 
exploit 
address 
canine 
costume 
romance 
research 
trustee 
bereave 
pronounce 
agitate 
venerate 
vindicate 
persecute 
modest 
parallels 
ellipsis 
curable 
honorable 
divisible 
reversible 
reducible 
accessible 
populous 
furious 
defiance 
assurance 
alliance 
resistance 
inheritance 
deliverance 
violence 
conference 
reverence 
residence 
reference 
civet 
ermine 
giraffe 
hyena 
peccary 
armadillo 
occupant 
chemist 
pinchers 
oxygen 
oculist 
martyr 
apprentice 
mural 
vernal 
literal 
external 
cordial 
aerial 
stoical 


ferocious 
vineyard 
tombstone 
jury 
journey 
mutable 
portable 
flexible 
audible 
legible 
odious 
anxious 
discipline 
crucible 
finery 
nicety 
ordeal 
visual 
memory 
cricket 
solitaire 
gayety 
nobility 
morality 
ratio 
peony 
ideal 
Indian 
jovial 
herbage 
vacancy 
serenity 
sagacity 
urbanity 
jockey 
beauty 
impetuous 
monotonous 
croquet 
genial 
Wednesday 
bivouac 
every 
ivory 
isosceles 
dregs 
vespers 
trisect 
stupefy 
satisfy 
embody 
essay 
corrode 
believe 
suppose 
enius 
ocus 
segment 
ellipse 
axiom 
rectangle 
quarry 
occupy 
glacial 
heinous 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 


rootstock 
fertilizer 
nitrogen 
tillage 
fungous 
fungicide 
insect 

ration 

cion 

osmosis 
bacteria 
silage 
environment 
grasshopper 
onion 
parasite 
vegetable 
tubercles 
propagation 
ecdling-moth 


materials 
basting 
napery 


weevil 
alfalfa 
legumes 
biennials 
pollination 
hybrids 
cankerworm 
girdler 
irrigation 
horticulture 
stigma 
pigweed 
perennials 
Bordeaux 
shredder 
bulletin 
Clydesdale 
Guernsey 
aphis 
formalin 


maize 
nutritious 
experiment 
Aberdeen 
bacillus 
bindweed 
dandelion 
cockroach 
burdock 
laurel 
sumac 
Hackney 
Wyandotte 
gallfly 
cocklebur 
ladybird 
purslane 
Percheron 
Galloway 


Plymouth Rock 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


recipes 
serviceable 
fabrics 


putrefaction 
cinnamon 
chemistry 
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overseeming cupfuls economy 
percales croquettes rhubarb 
muslin proteids carbohydrates 
stitching albumin ginghams 
overcasting gelatinous beverages 
embroidery pasteurize coagulation 
dimities utensils braising 
cashmere preservative cheviot 
taffeta ingredients nitrogenous 
digestible chocolate 

tablespoonful sterilize 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


Continued from page 93. 


Social and club work, etc. :— 

1. The equipment of one room in the new 
building with movable furniture for use outside 
the school hours. 

2. This room to be furnished also with book- 
cases for selected reading outside the school 
hours; with cabinets for exhibits; with games. 

It should be open either certain evenings, for 
example Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, from 
7.30 to 8.30, or every afternoon for an hour. 
Special clubs as outlined herein could meet as 
desired. Teachers could be hired at one dollar 
per hour, as for night school, to carry on this 
work. 

3. The formation of a debating and declama- 
tion club. 

4. <A school paper. 

To be published by the best English pupils and 
mimeographed at small expense. 

5. Story-writing competitions. 

Probably in connection with the school paper. 

6. Story-telling hour. 

Wider use of the high school assembly hall :—- 

1. Stereopticon, reflectoscope and moving pic-- 
ture machine. 

A Saturday matinee with special children’s 
films would do much to put this form of recrea- 
tion on a higher plane. 

2. Special talks, story telling, victroia music, 
etc., for the larger audiences. 

Other suggestions :— 

1. School credit for home work. 

This has been done successfully in other 
schools. Some system might well be worked out 
in the future to help the school co-operate better 
with the home. The boys and girls have been 
shown by the first survey to be letting home 
chores take care of themselves. These home 
duties, if done regularly, are education invalu- 
able. Our domestic science department has 
started well along this line. 

2. School credit for religious study. 

The child needs this training, but the school 
cannot give it in our sectarian system. There 
are two possible methods in our present status :— 

(a) School credit for Sunday School work 
wherever done. 

(b) Classes by different pastors under ad- 
ministration of schools. (Co-operation with the 
individual pastors must be had in any case.) 

3. Reorganization of school savings system. 

4. Continuation and extension of the good 
work already done in school gardens. 

5. Outside trips to local industries, etc., prob- 
ably in connection with the civics classes. 
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BOOK TABLE 


LECTURAS FACILES. Con Ejercicios. By Law- 
rence A. Wilkins and Max A. Luria, of the Depart- 
ment of Spanish, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 


York City. Boston: Silver, Burdett -& Company. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 280 pp. Price, $1. 

There can be no question but that the present trend 
in modern language teaching in American schools and 
colleges is steadily in the direction of Spanish, even 
to the substitution of Spanish for the hitherto common 
requirement in German, and that the Spanish taught is 
more and more of a practical nature. The former 
great need of suitable grammars of every type has been 
met within the last few years by the commendable en- 
terprise of American publishers, so that there are now 
available good grammars of all classes, from the sys- 
tematic grammar to the strictly direct method text- 
book. There is still, however, a gap to be filled in the 
matter of reading texts, but that apparently is only a 
question of months, or at most a year or two, judging 
by the activity of the textbook people in this direction. 
“Lecturas Faciles” is one of the newest of their produc- 
tions, and as might be expected, one of the best and 
most modern. 

Unlike many introductory readers, the material pre- 
sented is not literary primarily, but practical. e 
book is divided into two parts, a Seccién de Cuentos 
Europeos, and a Seccién Panamericana. The first 
part contains eighteen short stories and-eleven short 
poems (these to be memorized), and Part 2 about 
twenty selections dealing with Latin America, such as 
Puerto Rico, El Brazil, La Argentina, A Visit to Costa 
Rica, Chile, Coffee, Méjico, El Pert, etc. mostly 
adapted from publications of the Pan-American Union. 
The exercises provided by the authors are exceedingly 
valuable, being interesting, original, and educationally 
of the soundest. They comprise much practice on the 
idioms occurring in the text (which are emphasized by 
being printed in heavy type and in conspicuous foot- 
notes), “cuestionarios” for oral and written drill, verb 
drills (synopses, etc.) directions for summaries of 
stories read, plans for dramatization of the stories, 
observation and description of the pictures of the text. 
filling out incomplete sentences, and word-studies 
(grouping of Spanish related words, Spanish and Eng- 
lish cognates, etc.). The last is an uncommon, but 
most useful form of training. Also included are a list 
of common proverbs, a chapter on classroom phrases, 
and an appendix of regular and irregular verbs. A 
Spanish-English vocabulary is provided. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its illustra- 
tions. There are nearly fifty full-page photographic 
reproductions of interesting scenes in Spain and Span- 
ish-America, as well as maps of Spain, of South 
America, and of Central America. The book is well 
printed and substantially bound. It deserves wide use 
because of its common-sense nature and practical interest. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READ- 
ERS. Advanced Literary Reader. Part II. By Ella 
Flagg Young, recently superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, and Walter Taylor Field, author of 
“Fingerposts to Children’s Reading,” etc. Illustrated. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. 
Price, 68 cents. 

In the issue of November 23 we had an editorial 
which attracted wide attention. In it we named the 
articles in the first half of this book. We did not name 
the book at the time because we wanted it to be a testi- 
monial to all School Readers. We have had so many 
personal letters of inquiry that in this connection we 
will say that it was Part I of the Advanced Literary 
Reader, Young and Field. 

Part II continues the peculiarly attractive personal 
spirit of Part I. It was _ the atmosphere which led us to 
write as we did in the editorial to which we refer, and 
the same characteristics. The first two hundred pages 
deal with twelve European authors and the other two 
hundred with eighteen American and three World 
Classics. It is needless to say in view of the editorial 
referred to that the thirty authors are among the best 
of Europe and America, and the fifty selections are the 
choicest writings of these authors. One especial feature 
of these selections is that they are sure to compel at- 
tention and mterest, and are sure to be enjoyed by the 
readers. 


JOHN MILTON: TOPICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 
E. N.S. Thompson, Ph.D., assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, State University of Iowa. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
yersity Press. Cloth. 116 pp. Price, $1.15. 

This little book becomes per se an indispensable part 
of the equipment for the adequate study of Milton and 
the Miltonic era; indeed, it is a cause for wonder that 
similar works have not long since been provided for other 
great literary figures in English. The author has ar- 
ranged his material under topics, such as “Home Environ- 
ment,” “Education,” “Travel,” “Minor Poems” (editio 
sources, criticism, etc.), “Puritanism,” “Neology, 
“Tracts,” “Letters,” “Paradise Lost,” “Paradise Regained,” 
“Samson Agonistes,” “Style,” “Fame and Influence” and 
“General Criticisms.” The words listed under each topic 
are arranged chronologically, and any confusion caused 
by this arrangement is obviated by a full table of con- 
tents and an alphabetical index of names. Magazine ar- 
ticles, essays, etc., as well as books, have been included. 
Professor Thompson has shown conclusively the value of 
the topical bibliography as an aid to serious study, and he 
deserves the thanks of all scholars for the demonstration, 
as well as the gratitude of Miltonists and would-be Mil- 
tonists for this particular book. Then, too, it is a source 
for pride that American universities are now publishing 
works of scholarly interest which, like this, promise little 
or no financial return and could therefore never hope for 
publication under private auspices. Success to the uni- 
versity presses of America! 


SHANTINIKETAN, The Bolpur School of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. By W. W. Pearson. New York: The 
Macgartiian Company. Price, $1.50. 

‘This is a book about Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
school at Bolpur, one of the most remarkable educa- 
tional institutions in the world. In addition to Mr. 
Pearson’s account of the school and of its effect on 
Indian civilization, there is an Introduction by Si 
Rabindranath telling how the school came to be 
founded. The volume is illustrated with drawings re- 
produced from the work of a pupil in the school, and 
there is a short story written by another pupil and 
translated by Mr. Pearson. This book makes possible 
a better understanding of the great poet’s philosophy 
of life, presenting as it does the ideals for which he 
has stood in his own land, and reviewing his far-reach- 
ing services to humanity there. 


SEX EDUCATION. By Professor Morris A. Bige- 
low, Teachers College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

This book has come to fill a real need in the matter 
of sex education, as courses are now being given in 
nearly all the larger normal schools and universities on 
the topic of Sex, but there are practically no textbooks 
through which the subject can be studied. Professor 
Bigelow has been closely connected with the movement 
for sex education and reform from the beginning, and 
the book is largely a résumé of a series of lectures 
which he has given to his students of biology at Teach- 
ers College during the last eight or ten years. 

It is a very simple and sane treatment of the problem 
of Sex, so scientific in its attitude that few, if any, will 
be startled by any of the facts stated, and so conserva- 
tive in the subject mafter presented and in attitude 
toward the subject that no normal school or college 
need fear to introduce it as a text. 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING, A Practical Course. By 
Charles E. Smith. Also Advanced Typewriting and 
Office Training. 2 West 45th street, New York: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. Price, 40 cents. 

This is the Single Keyboard Edition. A scientific 
method of mastering the keyboard by the sense of 
touch. All explanations and directions are as clear as 
crystal so that skill be acquired with unerring cer- 
tainty. 


1 —or who use 
their Eyes 

Lj constantl 

—will fin 
grant relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 
rritated by Chalk Dast, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 

on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : se: oh ei 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any — 
of the country. Items of more an 
focal interest relating to any phase 
’ @ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


; 
Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. red W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 


26-March 1:Department of 
tendence, E. A. Kan 
Missouri. 


27-28:Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Woren. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City, 


Superin- 
sas 


Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANCOCK. On Saturday, Jan- 
uary 13, a banquet was enjoyed at 
Hancock by twelve school men of 
this section, and following it was 
decided to form a club of school 
men—superintendents, head masters 
and teachers—to meet at frequent 
intervals for a dinner and a general 
discussion of school questions. It 
was planned that the club should in- 
clude about twenty schools in 
southwestern New Hampshire. A 
committee to draw up a set of by- 
laws and to issue a call for the next 
meeting includes Messrs. Patt of 
Hancock, Brown of Antrim, and 
Kimball of Peterborough. 
_ Among those present at the meet- 
ing were: G. H. McGaw, Hillsboro; 
L. J. Brown, Antrim; H. J. Leavitt, 
Hancock; H. H. Archibald, Wilton; 
V. A. Perkins, Hillsboro; R. P. 
Currier, Milford; H. G. Patt, Han- 
cock; William L. Kelleher, East 
Jaffrey; E. W. Ellis, East 


E. Henry Powell, Peterboroug 
P. H. Kimball, Peterborough. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The first formal meet- 
ing of the newly-organized Welles- 
ley College Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the college Saturday, 
January 27, at 2.30 p. m. The pur- 
ope of this organization is to bring 
Nellesley women who are engaged 
in teaching into closer union with 
each other, with the college, and 
with school principals and superin- 
tendents; to keep in touch with 


modern educational movements; to 
make a contribution to the solving 
of the problems now before all 
American educators and to en- 
hance the dignity of the teaching 
profession. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The registra- 
tion at Brown University for 1916- 
17 is 1,136,°a new high record. The 
men’s college has 778 students, a 
gain of two per cent. and the 
women’s college, 232, a gain of 11 
per cent. The graduate department, 
with 130 students, shows a loss. 

In addition to the 1,100 regular 
students there are 580 enrolled in 
extension courses, as against only 
310 a year ago. 

The registration totals for the 
last five years are 941, 976, 1,033, 


1,114, 1,136, a total increase of 
twenty per cent. 
CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of Superintendent S. 
J. Slawson the board of education 
has passed a most complete scien- 
tific schedule of certificates and sal- 
aries. They area probationary cer- 
tificate, good for one year only, and 
not renewable; a regular certificate, 
good for four years, and renewable 
by the superintendent; an unlimited 
certificate which entitles an elemen- 
tary teacher to $1,025 minimum with 
an increase of $75 a year for three 
years, after which it remains at 
$1,250 for elementary work. There 
are also seven other certificates for 
substitutes, for principals, for 
secondary, normal school, and spe- 
cial teachers with minimum and 
maximum salaries adjusted to the 
certificates and terms of service. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. John D. Arch- 
bold’s estate has turned over $500,- 
000 more to Syracuse University, 
making a round $6,000,000 from 
him to this university. 

ITHACA. Cornell tuition rates 
have all gone up to an even $150 for 
all classes of students. The “high 
cost of education” is being felt. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. Five prominent 


members of the sophomore class 
of Princeton University have organ- 
ized a revolt against the club s s- 
tem and will refuse to join clubs. 

Richard Cleveland, son of the late 
former President, is one of the lead- 
ers of the movement. As the club 
system is one of the important 
features of Princeton life the news 
aroused wide interest. The chief 
objection to the system, as stated 
by the sophomores, is that it is un- 
democratic. 

EAST ORANGE. Superintendent 
E. C. Broome’s annual report has 
come out in revised form, economical 
and clearly presented. In place of 


one complete volume brief install- 
ments, each presenting some impor- 
tant phase of the work of the schools, 
are being issued. 

The schools of East Orange are 
having a constant and healthy growth, 
which has accelerated considerably 
during the last two years. The per 
cent. of attendance is excellent, with 
a low rate of tardiness. The T- 
centage of pupils who successfully 
complete the elementary, as well as 
the high school course, is gradually 
increasing, showing a healthy condi- 
tion. The percentage of eighth grade 
pupils who successfully pass the uni- 
form state examinations, as com- 
pared with the rest of the state, has 
always been high, and is increasing. 

The extent of preparation and 

length of experience of teachers in- 
dicate a young, vigorous, and well- 
trained corps of teachers. 
_ The report of the summer schools 
indicates that the public appreciates 
and cordially supports this recent ex- 
tension of public school service. 

During the past year more than 
usual attention has been given to 
conserving the health and improving 
the physical condition of the pupils. 
With limited facilities, 136 cases of 
lateral spinal curvature and 298 cases 
of round shoulders were treated by 
means of special exercises. Miss G. 
K. Seger, supervisor of physical 
training, reports that about fifty per 
cent. of the cases of lateral curvature 
and about forty per cent. of the cases 
of round shoulders were corrected or 
improved. 

The per capita cost of the schools 
for the last school year, based upon 
the enrollment, was 92 cents less per 
pupil than for the preceding year, 
and the lowest for three years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANSFORD. Lansford has in- 
augurated a lecture and entertain- 
ment course for the benefit of the 
schools and teachers. The course 
is being given by the teachers of 
the schools for the purpose of cre- 
ating a fund to pay for a teachers’ 
training course throughout the 
year. Incidentally the town will 
benefit by the increased efficiency 
of the teachers and the new ideas 
to be brought by experts along the 
various lines of school activities. 
The course of teacher-training 
will necessitate time and study on 
the part of the teachers, as the ses- 
sions will be held on Saturdays of 
the winter months. 

COOL SPRING. William Elder, 
teacher of the Maple Shade School, 
through well-directed community 
co-operation, purchased, last term, 
an eight-volume encyclopedia set, 
a world’s atlas, a history of the 
Civil War, ten library books, 
hanging lamp, carom board, checker 
board, picnic plates, baseballs, bat, 
croquet set, and with outside help 
the district gave $51.50 premiums 
in a stock-feeding contest. Under 
Mr. Elder’s leadership a township 
spelling contest was originated, a 
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portable stage was built, and many 
improvements were made both in 
the schoolhouse and to the school 
grounds. 


ELLSWORTH. The Ellsworth- 
Cokeburg schools, under the leader- 
ship of District Superintendent E. 
E. Bach, are trying out a modified 
form of the Gary plan. Depart- 
mental work is used throughout 
the entire system, the playground 
exercises are organized under a 
trained teacher, and the classroom 
activities formerly conducted in 
eleven rooms now require but eight. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. An 
ambitious attempt to gather the 
history of this county into perma- 
nent form through its schools by 
means of a local history essay con- 
test is being made by a comprehen- 
sive organization under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Crumrine. 
Plans are worked out in minute de- 
tail, an extensive bibhography is 
published, and sixty-nine prizes 
(one for each township and _ bor- 
ough) will be awarded. 


PHOENIXVILLE. The School 
Board has voted a ten per cent. in- 
crease in the salaries of the superin- 
tendent, teachers, janitors, clerk and 
truant officer. 

PITTSBURGH. Nearly 300 em- 
ployees of the city’s schools, including 
teachers and members of the jan- 


itorial branches of the service who 
have been receiving less than $75 a 
month, will be granted a raise of ap- 
proximately ten per cent. The ac- 
tion of the board’s committee will be 
affirmed at a meeting of the board. 


There will be no general increase 
for 3,100 member of the teaching 
staff. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Professor Sidney 
G. Galbreath, president of the East 
Tennessee State Normal School, 
has given out the following state- 
ment:— 

“Recently wide publicity has been 
given to a statement sent out by 
the Associated Press relative to the 
public education of the children of 
the state, and to the attendance 
and cost of education in the public 
elementary and high schools, and in 
the state normal schools. 

“A number of grave errors were 
included in the statement and other 
pertinent matters were left out. It 
is possible that some of the errors 
grew out of the fact that the author 
ot the statement did not use the 
latest available report of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

“The statement in question says 
that ‘the amount expended for nor- 
mals and high schools is thirty per 
cent. of the amount paid out for 
common schools.’ This is not true 
now and has never been true. The 
law provided that one-third of the 
gross revenue of the state shall be 
appropriated for public education, 
and that the distribution of the 
fund thus provided shall be as fol- 
lows :— 

“Elementary public schools, sixty- 


Lack of Phosphates in the Haman 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, — 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, and similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
depletion of the phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. 
to the nerves, stimulates the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 
giving valuable information. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Body causes 


It acts as a nutrient 


one per cent.; equalizing fund for 
public elementary schools, ten per- 
cent.; library fund available for 
public elementary schools, one per 
cent. This makes seventy-two per~ 
cent, of the state’s general educa- 
tion fund that goes directly to the 
public elementary schools. In ad- 
dition the public elementary schools 
receive from the state all of the in- 
terest on the permanent school 
fund, amounting to approximately 
$150,000 a year, and also the state 
levy of fifteen cents on each $100 
of taxable property. 

“The total revenues from all 
sources—national, state, county, 
municipal and special—of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the State Nor- 
mal schools, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Normal school, the Poly- 
technic Institute, the country high 
schools, the rural elementary 
schools and city schools 
amounted to approximately $7,100,- 
000 annually. Of this~amount ap- 
proximately $1,467,000 is appropri- 
ated through the state legislature, 
including the interest of the perma- 
nent school fund, the amounts ap- 
propriated under the general educa- 
tion bill, poll privileges, etc. The 
state, therefore, appropriates about 
twenty per cent. of the total annual 
expenditures of the educational sys- 
tem of the state. 

“Of the total state revenues for 
education of approximately $1,467,- 
000, the distributions are approxi- 
mately as follows:— 

“1. University of Tennessee, $85,- 
000, or 5.8 per cent. 

“2. Normal schools, each $45,000, 
or 3.1 per cent. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FRFQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives of the Books, Re- 
inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“3. Negro Industrial Normal, 


$23,000, or 1.6 per cent. 

“4. High schools and Polytech- 
nic Institute, $102,000, or 69 per 
cent. 

“5. City schools, $226,000, or 15.4 
per cent. 

“6. Rural elementary schools, 

5,000, or 60.9 per cent. 

“The above table shows that the 
elementary rural schools receive the 
larger distribution of all the state's 
revenues for education, its share be- 
ing more than the amounts appro- 
priated to the State University, the 
normal schools, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Normal, the high 
schools, the Polytechnic Institute 
and the city schools combined. The 
elementary schools should receive 
the larger share, but our edu- 
cational system would be strength- 
ened by more generous appropria- 
tions to the university, state nor- 
mal schools, and county high 
schools. 

“The normal schools must depend 
for support exclusively upon state 
appropriation. They cannot receive 
any county or local aid. The high 
schools in addition to state appro- 
priation, are maintained most 
largely through county appropria- 
tion, and the elementary schools, in 
addition to sharing in the state’s 
revenues and from two or three 
sources, are given, jand should 
continue to be given, generous lo- 
cal support.” 


— 


OKLAHOMA. 


TULSA. In this city the in- 
crease in number of pupils from 
1912 to the present term has been 


TEACHERS WANTED—$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire 
country during March and April. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$1,200 to $1,800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write 1m- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, De- 

artment W220, Rochester, N. Y,, 

or schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, 


which will be sent free of charge. 


85 per cent.; in number of teachers, 
1i6 per cent.; in number of school- 
rooms, 184 per cent. 

It is in the number of school- 
rooms that the chief interest is to 
be found. For Tulsa has not con- 
structed buildings with many rooms. 
On the other hand the scheme of 
expansion that has been found 
most effective and satisfactory by 
Superintendent E. E. Overholzer is 
the housing of grade schools in one- 
‘story, two-room units. In this way 
Tulsa has been enabled to extend 
school facilities into outlying sec- 
tions of the city and to meet de- 
mands for more room in all parts 
- the city without delay or discom- 
ort. 


The unit buildings consist of two 
individual schoolrooms, each _ to- 
gether with their accessories well 
grouped about an entire city block 
so as to form a hollow square to be 
used as a playground and athletic 
field. The buildings are placed 
about the outer sides of the block, 
three units on each side. 

On two sides, opposite each other, 
the central units are enlarged and 
used for administration and voca- 
cational purposes. In the adminis- 
tration buildings are a large audi- 
torium, teachers’ restroom, princi- 
pal’s office and a suite of three 
rooms for occupancy by the cus- 
todian of the buildings. In the base- 
ment of this building is the heating 
plant for the system. The building 
for vocational work, directly oppo- 
site the administration building, 
contains kitchen, sewing room, 
dressing and fitting room, a shower 
bath and a locker-room. The lat- 
ter is for pupils in the athletic de- 
partment. 

These two buildings occupy two 
of the twelve unit sites, which are 
placed three to each side of the 


square. The ten other buildings are 
all of one type. One is used for the 
kindergarten, the others for regular 
class work. Each of these units is 
a one-story brick structure, pro- 
viding two classrooms, each twenty- 
five by thirty feet. Each classroom 
has separate lavatories, toilet rooms 
and cloakrooms for boys and girls. 

The unit building is seventy feet 
by thirty feet, with ceiling twelve 
feet high, and a flat roof. The class- 
rooms are unilaterally lighted, fac- 
ing the outer side of the square, 
with doors opening outward into 
the square upon a partially closed 
passageway, known as a_ pergola. 
his arrangement allows for enclos- 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


Good vacation employment for School men. 
Sale of Hero System Heating and Ventilation 
and Pipeless Furnace. You can make money. 
Write at once. 


CHAS. SMITH CO. 


57 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$1,000 
Teacher Wanted 


Critic Teacher for Grades 3, 4,5 
70 PUPILS 
Salary to Begin $700-$800; Advance to$1,000 |} 


Work to commence as soon as possible. 


WALLACE E. MASON 
NORMAL SCHCOL 
Keene, N. H. 


BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literat 


ure and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whetber 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ure of an entire city block, leaving 
about seven feet of space between 
units for ventilation. The pergola 
affords a covering for the corridor 
connecting all of the units. This 
corridor is ten feet wide and is used 
for play space in bad weather. 

Advantages of this type of con- 
struction are claimed to include sev- 
eral items. It eliminates unsightly, 
unsanitary corridors and minimizes 
waste space. It eliminates the cost 
of stairways and fire escapes, 

From the point of view of utility 
the building offers all the service of 
a modern school plant for commun- 
ity centre work. The auditorium is 
used for both general meetings and 
for gymnasium purposes, being 
seated with collapsible, removable 
chairs. The work in manual train- 
ing and household arts is carried on 
more advantageously by being 
placed in a separate building. The 
playground activities are easily su- 
pervised by having the schools dis- 
tributed about the playground so as 
to avoid waste of time in getting to 
and from the playground. It con- 
serves the playground space, since 
the buildings are placed close to the 
street. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Nearly 2,000 
more teachers have been licensed to 
teach in Indiana schools in 1916 
than in 1915, according to figures 
recently made public by the State 
Board of Education. ‘the number 
of licenses issued in 1915 was 7,253, 
and in 1916, 9,156. The increase is 
accounted for in part by the fact 


that the county school superinten-’ 


dents are no longer allowed to 
grade the manuscripts of high 
school teachers, but must send them 
to the state board. The distribu- 
tion of the licenses gives some indi- 
cation of the relative numerical im- 
portance of the various lines of ac- 
tivity which are licensed. The 1916 
figures are as follows:— 

Twelve months‘ common school 
licenses, 1,215; twenty-four months 
common school, 512; _ thirty-six 
months’ common school,95; primary, 
557; high school, 4,429; supervisors, 
including drawing, music, domestic 
science, physical training, industrial 
arts, kindergarten, agriculture, 
printing and penmanship, 2,348. 

Tudor Hall, which is well known 
all over the country as a girls’ pre- 
paratory school, has outgrown its 
present quarters, and plans are now 
being made for purchasing a new site 
and erecting a new buliding. The 
present enrollment is two hundred. 

Twenty senior students of the 
Indiana University Medical School 
are making examinations of one 
thousand school children in the 
counties adjoining this city. Dr. 
Hurty, secretary of the state board 
of health, will use the facts brought 
out in these examinations, in a mes- 
sage to the state legislature asking 
for the enactment of laws that help 
improve the health of school chil- 
dren. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Medical School 
of the University of Chicago has 


recently received a million dollars 


in gifts. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA.’ The training de- 
partment of the Kansas ormal 
School at Emporia is the only 
school in the state where teachers 
are trained for teaching German in 
junior high schools /by teaching un- 
der the supervision of the critic 
teacher for German in the upper 
grades. German was put into the 
seventh grade of the training school 
in the fall of 1914. Since then the 
work has been extended to include 
the sixth, seventh, eighth 
grades with a critic teacher and 
three student teachers. 

The grade school age is the age 
for acquiring languages, says Miss 
Alice McGrath. The speech or- 
gans are plastic. Good pronuncia- 
tion is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Pronunciation is taught 
by imitation, and the pronuncia- 
tion of the student teachers is very 
carefully watched by the critic so 
that the pupils may have good drill 
from the model set them by their 
teachers. 

The whole aim of teaching Ger- 
man in the grades is not to familiar- 
ize the student with the structural 
side of the language, but rather to 
furnish him with a usable vocabu- 
lary and a knowledge of the com- 
mon idioms. The work is taught 
from the conversational point of 
view. German is spoken exclusively 
during class work. Songs, games, 
rhymes, and jingles are committed 
to memory and serve as excellent 
drill work. Many object lessons 
are given, including the setting of 
the table, during which the names of 
the dishes and the different foods 
are learned. 

An important value of the study 
of foreign language in the grades 
is the social quickening of the child. 
The textbooks and pictures are 
chosen so as to give as much 
knowledge as possible of German 
life and customs. Every two weeks 
the critic teacher gives a talk on some 
phase of child life in Germany. Pic- 
tures are used extensively in the 
class work. The critic teacher has 
made a special collection of several 
hundred pictures illustrating the 
seasons, fairy tales, legends, and 
German mythology. Festivals such 
as Christmas, Easter, and so on are 
studied in season so that as far as 
possible the pupil lives through the 
German customs of these times. All 
this serves to do away with race 
prejudice. It is important to under- 
stand different tales through their 
language and thus get in closer 
touch with them. 

No more important is the value 
of this foreign language study in 
the grades of the training school to 
the pupils than is the value of the 
work to the student teachers. 
Those majoring in the department 
of German are required to spend 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


Vacancy at North Adams, Mass, 
The Superintendent of Schools 


AT NORTH ADAMS 
will retire July Ist, 1917. Men of experience 
who desire to become candidates for this posi- 
tion are advised to apply at once to 
F.B. WALKER, Sec, School Committee, 
North Adams, 


Ls —— 


one semester in the practice teach- 
ing of German. 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. Miss Martha Powel 
principal in this city, is president o 
the State Association. It was a 
woman’s year most assuredly in Ne- 
braska. It was a question of which 
of two women, and no question as 
to whether it should be a woman. 

AURORA. City Superintendent 
A. E. Fisher has resigned to take a 
bank position, and Superintendent J. 
Doremus of Auburn succeeds 

im. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK. State Superinten- 
den N. C. Macdonald has estavlished 
as _ his official family Miss Helen 
Sullivan, industrial extension worker 
of the State Agricultural College, as 
assistant state superintendent; Mrs. 
Macdonald of the Valley City State 
Normal School as deputy, and retir- 
ing State Superintendent E. J. Tay- 
lor as chief of the Bureau of Certi- 
fication. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. More than 9800 
students are now enrolled in the 
upper departments of the Northern 
Normal and_ Iudustrial School. 
This breaks previous attendance 
‘records at this institution. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Claxton has is- 
sued a call for an “America First” 
conference to be held on February 
3 immediately following the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of 
America. This conference will deal 
with the industrial phase of Ameri- 
canization and will be the first of a 
series of “America First” confer- 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other g« od 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3% in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 
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have the spiri 

pirit of stormy- 

Christians—not the kind 
tianity that only takes a man or 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


—= woman to church when the sun j 
. ” n 

BOSTON “Mining.” 
rrespective of the religious si 

2APARKST of your visit, what has im thes 

you most about Baltimore?” the 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. ©Vangelist was asked. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


BALTIMORE HOSPITALITY. 
“Well,” said he, pondering for a 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittr-dge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 
Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and schoo! officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place 
candidates from all parts of the Un ted States. 
Member of the National Association of 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


~The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and ‘Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


ences to be known officially as the 
“National Conferences on Ameri- 
canization through Education.” 

The conference on February 3 
will be under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, acting in co- 
operation with the National Com- 
‘mittee of One Hundred. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the com- 
missioner of education on Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, to assist the Bureau in 
conducting the “America First” 
Campaign. The Committee on Im- 
migration of the Chamber of Com- 
‘merce of the United States of Amer- 
ica will also participate in the 
‘program. 

Those invited include officials of 
chambers of commerce, plant wel- 
fare directors, representatives of la- 
‘bor and immigration departments 
and commissions, and school au- 
thorities. 

Each session of the conference 
‘will be opened with an address and 
then conducted as a round-table dis- 
cussion of various questions printed 
in the program and relating to a 
mational policy of Americanization. 


Sunday Found Baltimore Friendly 


“I havé never found in any city 
fess unfriendly criticism and less op- 
position than I have in Baltimore,” 
said Rev. Billy Sunday. 

The evangelist was seated at the 
big desk of Secretary Matthews, in 
the Mount Vernon place home, 
with a pile of checks, which he was 
endorsing preparatory to forward- 
ing them to the committee in 
charge of the free-will offering. He 
was working away vigorously with 
a fountain pen—a pretty good refu- 
tation of the charge that he endorses 
the checks with a rubber stamp. 

“Be careful, Bob,” he said to his 
secretary. “Don’t blot them. Some 
folks like to frame ’em.” 

SORRY TO LEAVE. 

“I'll be mighty sorry to leave old 
Baltimore,” he said, interrupting 
the monotonous scratching of his 


pen. 


“Yes,” he continued, “this cit minute while he rubbed the end of 
has got a warm place in my heart.” —y hink with the handle of his pen, 
“What do you think about the think two things have impressed 
campaign?” he was asked. me very much—the beauty of your 
“Fine!” said Billy. “It has been city and the warm-heartedness of 
a great success in every way. In peed people. I had often heard 
the early part of the campaign I ote Baltimore hospitality; now I 
deur Gory slow what it is, and it’s the right 
personal work, and I had to call at- ind, believe me.” 
tention to it several times to wake They certainly have been lovely 
them up. It wasn’t that they were to us,” chimed in Mrs. Sunday, who 
averse to doing it, but they just > pe the room in time to hear 
didn’t seem to know how to go “oe 
about it. It was new and strange p; Right you are, Ma,” rejoined 
to most of them. The last two illy. 
weeks they have taken to it like y 
veterans, and the results have been The Week in Review 
surprising. 

“Did you find much opposition Continued from page 101. 
here?” he ane his reply 
was, as quoted, that he had never the pressure whi 
been in a city where there was less able = 
unfriendly criticism and less opposi- roads, by putting the roads under 


tion. military control in case of a strike. 
ATTITUDE OF PASTORS. HARD TIMES FOR NEU- 
“One of the most. gratifying TRALS. 


things to me,” said Mr. Sunday, As the war goes o 
“has been the attitude of the non- group of hhelligerents Ang o 
co-operating pastors. Those pas- and more determined to bring it to 
tors who, for some reason or an- a victorious end, the lot of the neu- 
other—probably an honest differ- tral nations becomes increasingly 
ence of opinion as to the best hard. Sweden is suffering from 
method of winning souls. to Christ trade restrictions which England 
—would not co-operate with the has deemed it necessary to impose 
Sunday campaign, have certainly and Norway from the sinking of her 
not been openly unfriendly. If they ships by German submarines. At 
would not mg 3 me, I can truthfully the opening of the Swedish Riksda 
say that they have not tried to ham- on January 16, King Gustave “4 
per the work. If they do not like his speech from the throne empha- 
my preaching, they have been kind sized the profound gravity of the 
enough not to criticize or knock me. present hour, urged the need of 
You don’t know how that has sinking all internal dissensions, and 
pleased me. Of course, I should called for special preparations of 
like every pastor to lend me a help- land and sea forces. On the same 
ing hand, but I suppose we cannot day, the Federal Council of Switzer- 
always agree on every subject. land decided to make additional 
Another thing that has pleased mobilizations of troops to guard the 
shown y the big employers 
labor in your city. Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, your big ‘ 
business men and manufacturers , German Consul-General 
have helped me wonderfully by Franz Bopp at San Francisco, Vice- 
granting time and facilities for shop Consul von Schack, Lieutenant von 
meetings and giving the employees Brincken, a Saxon army officer on 
time to attend the services. As a te™porary duty at the consulate, 
result of this fine spirit the shop and two others have been convicted 
work in Baltimore has been unusu- i the Federal Court at San Fran- 
ally fruitful. cisco of setting on foot a military 
“The work among the business ©™terprise against Canada, and of 
women here is also very gratifying. CONSPITng, by dynamite plots, to 
I cannot recall another city where Violate the Sherman Act. Von 
Miss Miller has had such great Brincken, who was apparently sent 
to San Francisco for the express 
STORMY-WEATHER CHRIS- the hope that in 
TIANS. any case the punishment the per- 
“TI have been impressed also by sons convicted will be tempered ac- 
the uniformity of attendance at the cording to their rank. In Germany, 
Tabernacle. In other cities I have he avers, officials, under similar 
noticed that the Tabernacle audi- circumstances, would not be sent 
ences fluctuate, and bad weather to prison, or, if so, would be con- 
causes the attendance to fall off; fined at some military station where 
but that has not been the case here. their imprisonment would be more 
No matter how bad the weather— technical than real. But the viola- 
and we have had some pretty bad tions of neutrality by carrying for- 
since I came here—the Tabernacle ward such conspiracies have been so 
has been well filled, and even a that they can hardly be 
crowded. That speaks well for lightly dealt with, when the offence 
your people. It shows that they is proved. 
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Pennsylvania Educational 
Associations. 


General Association—President, C. 
S. Davis, Steelton; vice-president, 
Rebecca Orth, Harrisburg; secre- 
tary, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster; 
treasurer, David S. Keck, Kutz- 
town; executive cOmmittee, C. S. 
Davis, E. M. Rapp, Miss Mattie 
Collins, C. B. Connelly, George 
Wheeler, George M. Philips and 
N. C. Schaeffer. 

City and Borough  Superinten- 
dence—President, C. F. Hoban, 
Dunmore; vice-president, Henry 
Pease, Titusville; second vice- 
president, Robert Laramy, Eas- 
ton; secretary, Landis Tanger, 
Homestead. 

College and Normal School—Presi- 
dent, E. L. Kemp, Stroudsburg; 
vice-president, C. B. Robertson, 
Pittsburgh; secretary, T. C. Blais- 
dell, State College; treasurer, J. 
H. Shoemaker, Slippery Rock. 

High School—President, R. P. Glea- 
son, Scranton; vice-president, D. 
P. Sumstine, Pittsburgh;  secre- 
tary, J. F. Adams, Millersburg; 
treasurer, A. B. Moyer, Downing- 
town. 

Graded Schools—President, J. J. 
Brehm, Harrisburg; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Shank, Chambersburg; 
secretary, Etta M. Work, Charle- 
roi. 

County Superintendents—President, 
J. Kelso Green, Cumberland 
County; vice-president, M._ S. 
3entz, Cambria County; secre- 
tary, L. R. Crumrine, Washing- 
ton County; treasurer, J. H. Hoff- 
man, Bucks County. 
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A Suggestion. 


The ‘Western Teacher” repro- 
duced a letter written by a superin- 
tendent of schools a few weeks be- 
fore he started for the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence 
at Detroit. He sent a copy of the 
letter to each of the eighth-grade 
rooms. Will it not be a good idea 
for each of the more than 1,000 
superintendents who will be attend- 
ing the meeting at Kansas City 
next February to present a some- 
what similar problem to their 
eighth-grade children? 

“To the Eighth Grade:— 

“IT am planning a trip to Detroit. 
To what books can you refer me, 
giving information concerning De- 
troit? Please state the page in 
each and the important points cov- 
ered. 

“What institutions should I visit? 
What industries should I see? Is 
it merely by chance that these in- 
dustries have been located at De- 
troit? 

“How shall I go to Detroit? 
What will be the advantages of the 
route which you suggest? What will 
be the character of the country 
through which I pass and how can 
I arrange my traveling so as to see 
much of it? What are the impor- 
tant industries along this route and 
what cities are centres of each? 

“An early reply will be appreci- 
ated. 

“Yours very truly.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


E best advertising is that done by teachers whom we have placed. A teacher recentl 

TH appointed to a physical training position writes us on January 13: ‘‘I wish to than 

you very much for the interest and help you have given me—it has been greatly appreciated. The 
position here is in every way satisfactory—I g ST I suggést that you make your Agency 
could not wish for anything better. May more widely known at Sargent Nor mal so 
that the present senior class may o~ by it as Ihave. I shall do everything I can to get some of 
my friends at the school interested. Thanking you once more for your kindness, I am,” etc. Hearty 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


OUR BOOKLET 


5 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency te ACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna vamities 
and FOREIGN svperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futore and Goy- 


or addres 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has fillec 


j dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS witb good general education wanted tor cepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand College: in Penn—- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officizls. 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Goa Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
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| 
q | MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 
| 


| Incr ea Your Joy 

a REMEMBER Se Your Salary 
| 1 Would i ‘ 20% 
‘ and grammar school teaclier has done so 


as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are stillinstalling commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to findthem. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


q ANNUITY GUILD 


i A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


| ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
3 | up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
4 Endorsed by Practical Business Men enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities — 
for tangible usefulness, 
_ JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 
4 
Malden Commercial School 
a Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
| | HENRY H. President Walter Leroy Smith, President 
ae ’ 156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 
| GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
“a SOMERVILLE. raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries ( 
| ( 
& Rules for Publication 
_— "Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your TE ACH FRS ' | 
} Waper indicates the time when your subscription expires. ’ 


are not discontinued 
 &§ at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 

7 credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on ~) e { m e 
4 &he exact day a subscription expires. 


“Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and to register foe emergency posi- 


i present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, . 
tions. December and January 
are busy months with us. 


or address changed. 


ftHow to Remit—To secure safety, it is important that 
twemittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
‘orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
‘payable to the publishers. Send for blank at once 


Receipts—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
.| - issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 


Nembors-—Should a number of the Journat | WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 


_ a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
. upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 


: ssent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
sand all communications for the pages of the Journal of 


Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- VIN F. PEASE Manager 
AL 


‘tor. All letters pertaining to the business man: -ement of 
Rs wee of Education should be address 0 th 6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


New England Publishing Company 
Wublication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 


| 


